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To comply with requests of our customers, dealers 
and distributors, we have completed years of 
research and tests on three new products to add 
water-repellent materials and coatings to The 


THORO System, for protection to any type surface. 
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Red he ar THOROLOK walls of your home or other building THOROLOK is 
. prepored six beautiful pastel colors. Ask for Color 

Card 32-€ 


Prepared especially for basement floors which need 
Blue Star THOROLOK protection ond corrects unsightly appearance 
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i Ask for Color Card 32 
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Standard Dry Wall Products 


LOW-COST HOUSING DEMANDS 
RECOGNIZED INSULATION VALUE 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST... 


that’s why 


ALFOL BUILDING BLANKET 


1S THE INSULATION USED ON SO MANY FHA pProsects 


ALFOL Yes, recognized thermal 
INSULATED efficiency is an insula- 
tion ‘‘must”’ for FHA- 
ee financed housing... but 
628 units — FHA low applied cost is 
ad, L. I., N.Y. . ; 
en Sas equally vital. It is pre- 
Peming Seles cisely this combination 
230 units— FHA 
Richmond, Georgia that makes ALFOL 
$s Qe the natural choice on 
Development large projects. For full 
S08 uate--9EA details on why ALFOL 


Toledo, Ohio . 
does a better job, year- 
Richmond Apt, 


308 units —FHA round ...at 
Richmond, Georgia lower cost! 


Write Dept. 


ALFOL .. FIRST IN REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION—155 EAST 44th ST.—NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
A Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation 


FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 


Save $1.00 or more per taucer per year. Install the 
new BELCO ball bearing faucet washer and floating 
stem seal. Now used in many housing projects. Easily 
installed by your own polumber or maintenance 
mechanic. Used as original faucet equipment by 
leading faucet manufacturers 


Hire for sample 


MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div 
5919 Tireman Ave. 
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STEEL WINDOWS THAT NEVER NEED PAINTING! 















For approximately the same price as ordinary 











Steel windows plus two inside-outside 














|| field coats of paint you can get Fenestra 
Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows =| 
| that never need painting. 





For further information about any of the Fenestra* Steel Windows shown 
below, call your ‘Fenestra Representative (listed in the yellow pages of 
principal city phone books) or write the Detroit Steel Products oe 
wepi. + JH-7, 2294 East Grand Blvd., Det-oit 11, Michigan. 
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J oe ‘| SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL WINDOWS 
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from the only plant in America especially 
designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 
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For every accounting operation 


®@ Posting the rent roll 


@ Receiving and recording cash 

@ Posting miscellaneous 
charges and credits 

e Summarizing the month’s 
bigelatielairelaty 





Saves Money 


Typical monthly savings reported 
by housing authorities after install- 
ing “Write it Once” onmy savincs 


Case A — 102 units........... $100 
Case B —1,076 units........... $500 
Case C — 347 units........... $200 


Use “Write it Once” also for payroll 
and accounts payable. Standard 
forms are available from stock. 


er Established 1909 


Charles R. Hadley Company 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf Forms 
and " Write it Once” accounting methods. 





Offices in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory. 
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Saves 


50 to 75% 


of clerical 
time 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


matically creates entries in 
\-y cash journal and tenant’s 
4 ledger. No posting...no 


transcription errors...no 
reconciling. 


EASY TO USE 


Anyone can learn the “Write it 
Once’ method in minutes. 
Accounting procedure is not 
changed. Rather, form design is 
changed so that in any opera- 
tion all records are created with 
one writing to eliminate need- 
less recopying of figures. Prov- 
ing the journal proves related 
records. Accounts are always 
current, work load is leveled. 
No need for overtime or “catch- 
up” accounting for month-end 
summaries. Endorsed by lead- 
ing housing authorities. 


Charles R. Hadley Company, Dept. 16 G 
Los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. 

New York City 17: 342 Madison Ave. 

Please send me more information on the 
Write it Once Tenant Accounting System. 
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Receiving and recording cash. 
Writing the receipt auto- 
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TOP PHA, DSCUR 
POSITION APPOINTMENTS MADE 





CHARLES E. SLUSSER 





JAMES W. FOLLIN 





Housing’s new top echelon official 
family was completed in June with the 
appointment of a new commissioner of 
the Public Housing Administration and 
a new director of the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment in 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Charles E. Slusser, formerly mayor of 
Akron, Ohio, took over as PHA com- 
missioner on July 7, succeeding John 
Taylor Egan, and James W. Follin, 
who had been with the General Services 
Administration, took over July 1 as di- 
rector of DSCUR. He succeeds Na- 
thaniel S. Keith, who had been direc- 
tor of the division since it was set up 
in 1949, 

Mr. Slusser 

Mr. Slusser, who had been mayor of 
Akron for nine and a half years when 
he was appointed by President Eisen- 
hower to the PHA post, in private life 
has his own real estate and insurance 
business but has been a supporter of 
the public housing program in Akron— 
support that he reaffirms in the follow- 
ing statement sent to the JoURNAL OF 
Hovws1ne: 

“Upon entering the position as com- 
missioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, I realize | am accepting a 
great challenge. 

“I am entering the position with an 
open mind and a desire to fulfill the 
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obligations as they are presented by the 
different interests of public housing. 

“Within my own experience as 
mayor of the city of Akron, I firmly 
believe there is a place for public hous 
ing. Within the next few months | 
expect to get a complete survey of the 
present public housing program and the 
ideas and opinions of what the program 
should represent and then do my best 
to fulfill the policy of the administra 
tion and Congress.” 

Although Mr. Slusser has made few 
public statements on public housing (he 
took little part in the referendum cam 
paign that went against public housing 
in Akron in 1952), he did support the 
1945 Wagner-Taft-Ellender bill and the 
Akron Beacon Journal, in an editorial 
on his nomination as PHA commis- 
sioner commented that “the mayor him- 
self favored the modest public housing 
project which the voters rejected. The 
anti-housing forces in that contest sim- 
ply were too well organized to be de- 
nied.” 

Mr. Slusser, who is married and has 
four children, three of them married, 
will maintain his home in Akron, com- 
muting to Washington weekly. He is a 
veteran of World War I and a member 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Following his war service, he worked 
for Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
in Akron. When he left the company 


in 1930, he was heading up its construc 
tion department. 
Mr. Follin 

Mr. Follin, who was appointed 
DSCUR director by HHFA Adminis 
trator Albert M. Cole, has served in the 
federal government since 1933, except 
for seven years when he was managing 
director of the Producers’ Council. His 
most recent post was director of the of 
tice of contract settlement of the Gen 
eral Services Administration. He has 
served as deputy administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency; secretary of the 
construction code authority under the 
National Recovery Administration; or 
ganized and directed through its initial 
phase the construction controls division 
of the National Production Authority; 
served as chairman of the subcommittee 
on building construction of the conser 
vation division of the Defense Produc 
tion Administration; and for four years 
was chief of the home building services 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora 
tion and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. In 1946 he was appointed to the 
Federal Works Agency post and be 
came special assistant to the administra 
tor when the FWA was reorganized as 
the General Services Administration. 

Upon taking over as director of 
DSCUR, Mr. Follin issued a statement 
for the JourNaL oF Hovsine in which 
he indicated his support of the rede 
velopment program and his desire to 
work with NAHO members in solving 
mutual problems: 

“The slum clearance and urban re 
development program 1s one of the 
most significant and far reaching fed 
eral aid programs that has been initi 
ated in the past several decades. Not 
only does it offer great hope to hun 
dreds of thousands of families that are 
badly housed in slum and _ blighted 
neighborhoods, but this program pro 
vides the greatest opportunity of re 
cent years for American cities to elimi 
nate decaying influences, congestion, 
and other unfavorable conditions that 
threaten their very existence and sol 
vency. 

“Until I become personally acquainted 
with the operations of the division of 
slum clearance and urban redevelop 
ment, I should refrain from making 
any statements on administrative poli 
icies and procedures, although these are 
of great current interest to members of 
NAHO. However, fundamentally I ad 
here to the belief that maximum re- 
sponsibility should be imposed upon 
the local public agencies consistent with 
our accountability for federal funds that 
are making these local programs pos- 
sible. This is a problem that I shall 

(Continued column one, pege 249) 
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NAHO, PHA, Los Angeles Hit in 
Congressional Subcommittee Report 


Three members of the 30 member 
Committee on Government Operations 
of the House of Representatives in late 
June issued a preliminary report titled 
“Investigation of Public Housing Ac- 
tivities in Los Angeles,” containing 
charges of political and lobbying activi- 
ties against not only employees of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles—who had been the focus of a 
May investigation by the three com- 
mittee members who issued the report 
—but also against the Public Housing 
Administration and the National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials. 

The report had not been submitted 
for publication approval to either the 
full subcommittee for which it purport- 
ed to speak nor to the committee prop- 
er. It was signed only by the three 
majority party members of the subcom- 
mittee: Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan, 
chairman of the full committee; Mrs. 
Katharine St. George, New York; and 
Jeffrey Hillelson, Missouri. The two 
minority party members of the com- 
mittee had refused to take part in 
the investigation and hence would not 
sign the report on the grounds that 
they had not heard the testimony. Their 
refusal to participate in the investiga 
tion resulted from their belief that 
it had been timed to take place just 
prior to the mayoralty election in Los 
Angeles in which public housing was 
the major issue (see June JouRNAL, 
page 192) and thus they believed the 
committee was injecting itself into a 
local political matter against all proper 
rules of congressional investigating pro- 
cedure. 

Further, when the preliminary report 
was issued, minority members of the 
committee publicly repudiated it. Rep- 
resentative William L. Dawson of Illi- 
nois, senior Democrat on the full com- 
mittee, said it was “a very unfair 
thing” and that the charges made 
could be subject to “vast differences of 
opinion.” Representative John W. Mc- 
Cormack, Massachusetts, also protested 
the report, as did the two minority par- 
ty subcommittee members who refused 
to take part in the investigation: Frank 
Ikard of Texas and Chet Holifield of 
California. 

The Charges 

The “politics”: and “lobbying” 
charges made in the report revolved 
around a 1950 statewide referendum 
known as “proposition 10” that suc- 
ceeded in amending the state constitu- 
tion to require a local referendum on 
every public housing development pro- 
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posed for construction (see November 
1950 Journat oF Hovusine, page 395). 
The report cited the fact that em- 
ployees of the Los Angeles authority 
had been asked to make contributions 
to the fight to defeat the constitutional 
amendment and also alleged that “a 
major concern of the Washington Pub- 
lic Housing Administration through- 
out seems to have been to devise means 
and methods for the local authorities 
to evade Federal and local restrictions 
on their activities.” 
NAHO 

NAHO was brought into this picture 
via its Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council, which had contributed $2000 
to the Committe for Representative 
Government, the organization that co- 
ordinated the work of the opponents 
to the referendum. The contribution 
was made from funds collected through 
commercial exhibits held during the 
council’s annual conferences. In taking 
this action, the council deemed it “en- 
tirely appropriate,” according to a 
statement made on June 15 by the 1950 
president of the council, Jess N. Swan- 
son, because “the purpose for which 
these funds were contributed was en- 
tirely non-partisan, being in opposition 
to a constitutional referendum, closely 
related to the professional interests for 
which the Association was organized, 
and not in any way related to any politi- 
cal party or political candidate.” 

Cited in support of this council stand 
is Section 18 of the Hatch Act, which 
defines “political activity” banned to 
public employees who work for agen- 
cies using federal funds, loans, or 
grants. This section states that “ques- 
tions relating to constitutional amend- 
ments, referendums, approval of munic- 
ipal ordinances and others of a similar 
character, shall not be deemed to be 
specifically identified with any National 
or State political party.” 

The Hoffman committee report criti- 
cized the regional council action on the 
grounds that NAHO support comes in 
part from agency membership dues, 
which it characterized as “contributions 
by local housing authorities, at the ex- 
pense of the United States Treasury.” 
The report recommends that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency termi- 
nate such “contributions . . . pending a 
detailed administrative investigation of 
the lobbying and political activities of 
this organization and that much more 
rigid surveillance of local housing au- 
thorities’ expenditures of federal funds 
for conventions and travel be insti- 


PROMISED STUDY 
OF HOUSING POLICY 
STARTED IN HHFA 


The “comprehensive study of the 
organization and functions of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency” prom- 
ised by the newly appointed HHFA 
Administrator, Albert M. Cole, when 
he took office in March, got under 
way on July 7. The study began on that 
day with the first of what Mr. Cole 
has labeled a series of “shirtsleeve con- 
ferences” that are expected to continue 
almost daily for a two month period. 

President Eisenhower 

At the July 7 meeting, Mr. Cole set 
the stage for the study by quoting a 
message from President Eisenhower, 
reading in part as follows: “It seems 
to me that the time is appropriate for 
a thorough and practical review of the 
present housing programs of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“I expect that such a review will de- 
velop for me a series of recommenda- 
tions which will clearly identify the 
proper role of the Federal Government 
in this field, and outline the most 
economical and effective means pos- 
sible for improving the housing con- 
ditions of our people.” 

First Sessions 

The first two “shirtsleeve” sessions 
featured, on July 7, public interest and 
labor representatives, and, on July 8, 
industry representatives. NAHO was 
represented at the first meeting by its 
executive director, John D. Lange, and 
Oliver C. Winston of Baltimore—and 
also, to cover questions of urban rede- 
velopment, NAHO Assistant Director 
William L. Slayton, who heads up 
NAHO's Redevelopment Information 
Service, and John R. Searles, Jr., of 
Washington, D.C., vice-chairman of 
NAHO’s Redevelopment Section. Also 
present for this July 7 session were rep- 
resentatives of the American Council 
on Education, American Council on 
Human Rights, American Federation 
of Labor, CLO National Housing Com- 
(Continued column three, page 224) 





tuted.” Further, the report recom- 
mended “that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue reconsider the tax-exempt 
status of the National Association of 
Housing Officials in vew of its active 
financial support of the campaign to 
defeat proposition 10, and other politi- 
cal and lobbying activities. . .” 

As the JourNAL went to press, there 
was no evidence that the report had 
been adopted by the full committee 
and its recommendations put in motion 
—the expectation being that it would 
not find official acceptance. 
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Above, bus hurled through building wall kills two, including woman shown. Below, 
damage characteristic of 2ll buildings—all windows broken, roofs sucked off. 
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Three major developments of the 
Worcester Housing Authority were di 
rectly in the path of the disastrous 
tornado that on June 9 made a sham 
bles of a 40-mile strip in Massachusetts’ 
Worcester county in the heart of the 
state. Nearly 1000 public housing units 
were demolished or damaged. 

In the entire devastated area, 88 per 
sons were killed, over 1000 were in 
jured, 641 homes were demolished, 
2028 were seriously damaged (not in 
cluding the public housing units), and 
12,000 persons were made homeless 
all in the space of about an hour. 

The brutal twister began in Peter 
sham, some 12 miles northwest of Wor 
cester, about 4:40 p.m. Thirty-five min 
utes later, it struck the housing de 
velopments in North Worcester. 

It ripped through the 600-unit, fed 
erally aided Great Brook Valley Gar 
dens development first. Then it roared 
on into the adjacent 390-unit, state 
aided Curtis Apartments. The black, 
swirling cone, spitting forth debris, 
swept across a main road and hit a city 
operated home farm for the aged, 
causing death and great destruction. 
Then it flattened four of the five re 
maining buildings of the Lincolnwood 
housing development, a veterans tem 
porary project in the process of being 
torn down. 

It seemed miraculous that only five 
persons in the housing developments 
were killed. Dozens, however, were 
seriously injured. At first, it was un 
avoidably a scene of wild confusion. 
The suddenness and extent of the dam 
age was startling. People were awed, 
disbelieving, at the destruction they be 
held. 

For several hours, police, civil de 
fense personnel, housing authority 
officials and maintenance men, and vol 
unteers combined to remove the dead, 
dying, and injured. 

At the housing authority’s adminis 
tration office, located midway between 





CITY, STATE LEADERS RALLY TO AID WORCESTER 





Left to right, Worcester’s Mayor Andrew B. Holmstrom; Daniel Tyler, Jr., Chairman, 
Massachusetts State Housing Board; Raymond P. Harold, Chairman, Worcester Housing 
Authority; City Manager Francis J. McGrath; Everett F. Merrill, Economic Consultant 
to the Governor; Governor Christian A. Herter; Mrs. Herter. 


Curtis Apartments and Great Brook 
Valley Gardens, a first aid station was 
set up. It was operated by Raymond 
P. Harold, chairman of the housing 
authority; Joseph T. Benedict, executive 
director; and David M. Hayes, assistant 
executive director, who was the first 
to sound the citywide alarm after the 
tornado struck. 

Bakery and milk trucks, which ar- 
rived with food for the injured, sur- 
vivors, and workers, were loaded with 
injured and sent to hospitals. At the 
same time, the office became a registra- 
tion point for tenants. In this way, 
housing officials obtained new ad- 
dresses and learned who was all right. 

Floodlights were ordered for night 
rescue work, the National Guard ar- 
rived to protect the property of the 
authority and of the tenants. Mr. 
Harold called Washington to notify 
federal housing officials of the disaster. 

The Lincolnwood buildings were 
frame, barracks-type structures. Origi- 
nally there were 38 of them, accom- 
modating 299 families. The debris was 
cleared away and burned at Lincoln- 
wood. An entire hilltop section of that 
development was then prepared for a 
huge emergency trailer camp to pro- 
vide interim housing for the most 
needy cases. 

The Great Brook Valley Gardens are 
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low set buildings made of concrete and 
red brick, one and two stories high, 
with generous picture windows in liv- 
ing rooms and some bedrooms. 

The Curtis Apartments are three- 
story white and red brick buildings 
with poured concrete slabs for ceilings 
and tough steel girders and door 
trames. 

Considering the force of the wind 
(300-500 miles an hour) these two de- 
velopments stood up remarkably well. 
Practically every roof was damaged, 
however. Many were blown off. Every 
window was smashed and all apart- 
ments were filled with glass, dust, tar- 
paper, flying boards and bricks, and 
assorted debris, including a thick cov- 
ering of insulating material picked up 
by the tornado as it flattened houses in 
its path. 

In several places in the Curtis Apart- 
ments area, top stories caved in, trap- 
ping tenants in the debris. 

Reconstruction needs include a com- 
plete roofing job for Curtis Apart- 
ments and Great Brook Valley Gar- 
dens, as well as new glass throughout 
and an entire new inside paint job. 
Parts of some buildings will have to be 
entirely rebuilt. Repair work is ex- 
pected to be completed by Labor Day, 
with many tenants moving in well be- 
fore then. 


HOUSING STUDY— 
(Continued from page 222) 
mittee, Jewish War Veterans, National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
National Housing Conference, National 
Jewish Welfare Board. 

On July 8, when industry repre- 
sentatives met with Mr. Cole, the fol- 
lowing organizations were represented: 


Mortgage Bankers Association of 
American National Association of 


Home Builders, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers, National Savings and 
Loan League, United States Chamber 
of Commerce, United States Savings 
and Loan League. 

General Plan 

The general plan being followed in 
the conduct of the study was outlined 
by Mr. Cole on June 25 in an address 
before the New York State Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 

“First, a series of Program Develop- 
ment Groups, representative of the 
major aspects and interests in the hous 
ing field, will be named. I will meet 
and work directly with these groups 
in the review, discussion, and formula- 
tion of policy, program, and organiza- 
tion matters. These conferences will 
constitute the creative sessions in which 
problems and proposals will be ex- 
amined, re-worked, and developed into 
practical form for final consideration. 

“Second, specific studies will be 
assigned to persons from the outside 
with special knowledge and training in 
their several fields in order to analyze 
ideas and develop them into workable 
form. These special workshops, along 
with the Agency’s own staff resources, 
will be used to assemble data and back- 
ground, to map out questions for de- 
tailed discussion, and formulate prom- 
ising proposals in specific terms for 
the critical examination of the groups. 

“Third, I am appointing an Advisory 
Review Committee to afford a critical 
review of the proposals and ideas that 
are developed, particularly as to their 
broad implications and their relation- 
ships to one another and to over-all 
housing and economic objectives : 

“The purpose of our re-survey of 
housing policies and resources is a con- 
structive one... We have a new body 
of experience to add to the experience 
of the past. We intend to make the 
most of both ... 1 hope we can speed 
our progress and broaden our effective- 
ness in the whole range of housing and 
community needs. I hope we can bring 
more consistency of purpose and prac- 
tice between our various attacks on 
these problems and achieve better co- 

(Continued column one, page 249) 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR HOUSING, 
REDEVELOPMENT STILL PENDING 

Almost two months after the Senate 
voted—on May 20—for 35,000 units of 
public housing in fiscal 1954 and sent 
the First Independent Offices Appropri- 
ations bill to conference with the 
House, no further action had been 
taken. By the second week in July the 
House, which had voted earlier to kill 
public housing entirely, had .not ap- 
pointed conferees on the bill. Thus, all 
action was stopped on the bill pending 
such appointments and a conference 
meeting to iron out the major differ- 
ences in the House and Senate versions 
of the housing and redevelopment ap- 
propriations measure (see June Jour- 
NAL, page 185). 

With Congress still at work on most 
of the other major appropriations bills 
for fiscal 1954, which started July 1, 
there were no predictions as to how 
soon housing appropriations would 
again come up—for a final showdown. 


ADMINISTRATION BILL AMENDS, 
EXTENDS HOUSING PROGRAMS 

The administration’s housing bill, 
which amends and extends a number 
of federal housing programs, intro- 
duced on June 8 in the House, by June 
30 had been passed by both houses, 
gone to conference, and been signed by 
President Eisenhower. 

Public Law 94, known as the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1953, in general 
provides more liberal terms for federal 
housing programs. 

Specifically, the major terms of the 
law are: 

1—Increases the general FHA mort- 
gage insurance authorization by 1.5 bil- 
lion dollars—to a total of 3.4 billion 
dollars. 


2—Gives the President authority to 
change FHA mortgage provisions on 
owner occupied housing if economic 
conditions warrant, permitting maxi- 
mum mortgage amounts up to 95 per 
cent on mortgages not over $12,000, 
with a maximum 30 year maturity and 
not less than a 5 per cent down pay- 
ment. 


3—Increases maximum _ permissible 
mortgage amounts under Title I, sec- 
tion 8 of the National Housing Act for 
owner occupied houses from $4750 to 
$5700 and on sale housing from $4250 
to $5100. 

4—Increases maximum mortgage 
amounts on rental housing under sec- 
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tion 207 of the National Housing Act 


to $2000 per room up to $10,000 per 
unit but not exceeding 80 per cent of 
the value. If a unit has four or less 
rooms, the dollar limit is $7200 per 
unit, not exceeding 80 per cent of value. 
However, if there are two or more bed 
rooms in a unit and the mortgage does 
not exceed $7200 per unit, the mortgage 
may go up to 90 per cent of value. 

5—Permits an interest rate of up to 
44 per cent on cooperative, military, 
and defense rental housing, in order to 
equalize the authorized rates on all 
FHA insured mortgages. Interest rates 
on mortgages covering individual hous- 
ing in FHA cooperative projects is in 
creased to 5 per cent. Previously, the 
law set a maximum interest rate on 
such housing at 4 per cent. 


6—Extends for one year—until June 
30, 1954—the authorization for mili- 
tary (Title VIII) and defense (Title 
IX) housing; the authorization for gov- 
ernment constructed temporary defense 
housing in critical defense areas (au- 
thorization for such permanent housing 
was not extended); and the authoriza- 
tion for federal aid for community 
services and facilities in critical defense 
housing areas. 

7—Extends for one year—until June 
30, 1954—the authorization for FNMA 
to make advance commitments to pur- 
chase military, defense, and disaster 
housing mortgages. It also permits 
FNMA to purchase mortgages that ex- 
ceed $10,000 per unit on section 213 
cooperative housing, provided the units 
have six or more rooms with three or 
more bedrooms, and permits over-the- 
counter purchases of VA and FHA 
mortgages up to approximately 400 
million dollars—purchases that are in 
addition to those permitted for defense, 
military, and disaster housing. 

8—Provides that the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency can make no 
loans for prefabricated housing after 
June 30, 1954 except if a commitment 
for such loan had been issued before 
June 30, 1953. 

9—Repeals that part of the defense 
housing act that permits federal pro- 
vision of sites for housing and com- 
munity facilities in isolated defense 
areas. 

10—Makes 35 million dollars avail- 
able for additional contracts for capital 
grants for Title I projects, which may 
be used without regard for the provi- 


sion of the Housing Act of 1949 that 
limits such capital grants in any one 
state to 50 million dollars or 10 per 
cent of the total authorization of 500 
million dollars. However, no state is 
eligible for any part of the additional 
35 million dollars in capital grant funds 
unless that state already has projects 
under contract that use up at least two 
thirds of the 50 million dollars it was 
entitled to in the original law. 

11—Ties the interest rate on loans for 
the public housing, redevelopment, and 
college housing programs to a mini 
mum base rate that would reflect mar 
ket yields rather than interest rates 
specified in the bonds when issued. The 
Secretary of the Treasury would set the 
rate every six months—in June and 
December—based on the average mar 
ket yield for the previous six months 
of all government obligations with ma 
turities of 15 or more years. 


CONGRESS CREATES COMMISSION 
TO STUDY FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS 

Congress has passed and the Presi 
dent signed a bill that establishes a 25 
man commission to study all aspects of 
the “proper role of the federal govern- 
ment in relation to the states and their 
local political subdivisions,” including 
housing and redevelopment programs. 
The law, which creates the Commis 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 
grew out of President Eisenhower's re 
quest in his State of the Union message 
for such a commission (see March 
JourNnaL, page 78). Although orig 
inally intended only as a study of fed 
eral relations as they pertain to grants- 
in-aid programs, the measure creating 
the commission was amended to 
broaden the study to include all of the 
principal areas of intergovernmental 
relations, among which are intergovern- 
mental tax problems. 

Of the 25 members of the commis- 
sion, 15 will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and five each by the president of 
the Senate and the speaker of the 
House. Three from the House and 
three from the Senate will be members 
of the majority party; the others from 
the minority. The chairman and vice- 
chairman of the commission will be 
designated by the President from 
among his appointees. 

The commission must report to the 
President no later than March 1, 1954 
on its findings, including the justifica- 
tion for federal aid programs; whether 
there are fields to which it should be 
extended; whether federal control of 
such activities should be limited to 
cases of need; and the ability of the 
federal government and the states to 
finance such activities. 
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Housing Met Welfare 


during National Conference of Social Work 


When some 5000 social workers 
gathered in Cleveland during the week 
of May 31 through June 5, they found 
questions of housing and urban rede 
velopment scheduled for discussion at 
five of the nearly 250 sessions an- 
nounced in the packed, 60-page con- 
ference program. Further, among the 
100 or so displays set up for the con- 
ference, the delegates had a chance to 
visit the NAHO exhibit pictured be 
low. In addition, the discussion of the 
inter-relationship of housing, health, 
and welfare programs cropped up fre- 
quently in several of the conference 
sessions, leading one housing delegate 
to the conference to remark that “hous- 
ing was more than a casual part of the 
meeting. 

The key messages that housing and 
redevelopment spokesmen tried to con- 
vey during the sessions in which they 
participated are summarized below, 
with later issues of the JouRNAL to 
carry fuller statements from them. 

Joint Planning 

In a session on June 2 titled “Relating 
Physical and Social Welfare Planning,” 
chaired by Robert Mitchell of the de 
partment of city planning of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, specific ex 
amples of how social and physical plan 
ners have got together in Philadelphia 
were recited by Sydney B. Markey, 
while Carl Feiss of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency made a general 
ized plea that “plans for social work 
and ... plans for community rebuild 
ing . . . coincide.” 

Mr. Markey told the story of Phila- 
delphia’s Conference on Area Plan 
ning, started in 1947. The conference 
began with representation from the 
citizens’ council on city planning, fed 
eration of community councils, com- 
munity chest, board of education, re- 
development authority, housing author- 
ity, housing association, plan commis 
sion, and health and welfare council. 
Later, additional public agencies joined 
the group: commission on human re 
lations, department of public welfare, 
department of public recreation. Em 
phasis of the conference from the first 
was on housing and redevelopment, 
Mr. Markey related, with “consider- 
able attention directed towards how 
the citizen point of view can be se- 
cured and utilized in an area to be 
redeveloped.” 

After relating how social and physi- 
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cal planners worked towards this goal, 
Mr. Markey said: “Perhaps the most 
valuable by-product which has come 
from the five years’ experience to date 
has been the identification of the com 
mon core between physical and social 
welfare planning. This is by no means 
to indicate a utopian relationship has 
been achieved. There are still many 
points at which the two disciplines find 
clearance of plans comes too late or 
is too little. Also, there are times 
when either the social or physical plan- 
ners play their cards in a closed hand 
and it takes pressure from the Con- 
ference group to get all the cards 
face up on the table. 

“Admitting further developments of 
techniques of working together must 
be discovered every member of 


the Conference is convinced to the 
point of enthusiasm that Philadelphia's 
physical and planners have 
achieved at least four goals.” 


social 


Mr. Markey summarized the achieve 
ments as (1) exchange of information, 
leading to a “deepened appreciation of 
the differences in the two planning et 
forts, which replaces long distance 
name ¢alling bred by ignorance, with 
a joining of forces at every possible 
turn”; (2) better long-range planning; 
(3) extension of the joint planning 
effort to additional public agencies and 
voluntary organizations; (4) strength- 
ened understanding of both physical 
and social welfare planning by the 
general public. 

In Mr. Feiss’ presentation to the same 


June 2 session he stressed two points: 





During the National Conference of Social Work in June, the above NAHO exhibit 
was on display. Through a series of six panels that slowly revolved to tell their story, 
the exhibit demonstrated how housing, welfare, and health programs can work together 
to achieve the goal of good family living. The exhibit was designed and built by Leo 
Kelly of Chicago, under the direction of Mrs. Marion Massen, chairman of the visual aids 
subcommittee of NAHO’s Public Relations Committee. Ideas for the exhibit came from 
suggestions of members of NAHO’s Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare. Miss 
Eva Gup, supervisor of applications, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, arranged 
for staffing the booth during the conference. She is shown seated above, talking with 
one of the almost 500 visitors to the booth, who raised a series of questions ranging 
from inquiries on employment opportunities in the housing field to requests for material 


on relocation housing. 


Pamphlets descriptive of how housing authorities are now working with health and 
welfare agencies were available at the booth, contributed by the Baltimore, Chicago, 
Little Rock, Philadelphia, and Seattle authorities. 
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(1) “Why is it that there is no mass 
movement on the part of slum dwellers 
to promote better housing for them- 
selves?” and (2) “It had always been 
my assumption that the definition of 
social needs is the basic responsibility 
of the social scientists, not of the archi- 
tect and city planner . . . To me 
anyone working with problems of de- 
fining the objectives of community liv- 
ing in our Democratic society, whether 
sociologist, social worker, public health 
officer, welfare administrator, neigh- 
borhood organization leader, housing 
authority director, visiting nurse, case 
worker, school administrator, or any 
other in a long list, all of you are in 
my inexperienced eye, social scientists. 
. .. When I design a well planned in- 
tegrated residential neighborhood, | 
would like to be able to go to those spe- 
cialists and experts in family life, in 
neighborhood activity, in group dynam- 
ics, in race relations, youth problems, in 
public health, recreation and education- 
al matters, who can work with me 
to provide the program against which 
my physical development plans can and 
should be checked . . . If there is a 
science of society and I’m convinced 
there is, then the application of that 
science to the science of physical im- 
provement to the rebuilding of our 
cities is a fundamental issue before us 
today. . .” 

On his first point, Mr. Feiss chal- 
lenged social work agencies to “edu- 
cate the slum dwellers themselves to 
understand the objectives of city re- 
building.” He said: “. . . now here 
is where you come in as I see it. 
Somehow we have to bridge the gap 
between what Government at all levels 
and the special interest groups believe 
in and the desires and ambitions and 
hopes of a slum family.” 

Joint Operations 


In a second session on June 2, Regi- , 


nald Johnson of the National Urban 
League, chaired a session titled “Evalu- 
ation of Cases in Which Physical and 
Social Welfare Planning Agencies are 
Attempting to Work Together.” Live- 
ly interest was displayed in the story 
that Frances Morton of Baltimore told 
about the work of the Citizens Plan- 
ning and Housing Association of Bal- 
timore. She assigned much of the 
credit for what the association has 
done to the fact that it operates as a 
social work agency, with herself as a 
trained group and case worker in 
charge. She said: “I would like to 
see an agency like ours directed by a 
group worker in every medium or 
large sized city and social workers in 
demand as executive directors of wom- 


en’s clubs and PTA groups. If there 
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were more skilled leadership in ef- 
forts to improve communities, there 
would not be so many abortive and fly- 
by-night attempts.” 

After sketching in the highlights of 
how the association operates and some 
of the programs it has launched and 
now supports, Miss Morton closed with 
this appeal: 

“I would like to appeal to you social 
workers in the audience to help us in 
this campaign. . . Is there a housing 
committee in your council of social 
agencies? Or could one be formed 
from your state conference of social 
work or your American Association 
of Social Workers, to set up a citizens 
planning and housing association in 
your town? The St. Louis Citizens 
Council on Housing and Community 
Planning, Inc., which is very new, de 
veloped from interest in the council of 
social agencies. The Annapolis ( Mary- 
land) Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association developed from a Christian 
social relations committee of the Coun- 
cil of Church Women. 

“Social workers can help physical 
planning agencies in two ways— 
through cooperating with them in their 
respective jobs, and through setting up 
a specialized social work educational 
agency to work with these groups. 
Both methods have been used in our 
town to the mutual advantage of each.” 

Albert G. Rosenberg of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, at this same ses- 
sion, described exactly how his author- 
itv has gone about the job of working 
with health and welfare agencies in 
his community—but ended by com- 
menting . . let me hasten to say 
that we feel we are only beginning to 
cope with the grave problems we have 
met in the low-rent public housing 
field. And while steps have been tak- 
en in the right direction, we—and by 
this I mean the entire social welfare 
field, including housing—have a long 
way to go. 

Mr. Rosenberg’s detailing of the 
specific methods used in Chicago and 
his analysis of their problems yet un- 
resolved will be published in a later 
issue of the JouRNAL. 

Getting Together 

Major message of a third session of 
the conference, held on June 3 under 
the chairmanship of Alexander J. Al- 
len of Pittsburgh, was that the great 
areas of “ignorance” that lie between 
social welfare agencies and redevelop- 
ment and housing agencies must be 
bridged before successful operating pro- 
cedures can be developed. 

William Bacon of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Chicago presented 
a thoughtful paper that will be repro- 


duced in a later Journat in which he 
said: “Public housers, social workers, 
educators, and health workers can ill 
afford the luxury of ‘misunderstanding’ 
each other. The total mobilization of 
our joint resources is required if we 
are to be successful in our attack upon 
the devastating effects of slum living. 
Public housing represents the threshold 
not only to good housing but to a new 
way of life for thousands of our fel- 
low citizens. Our failure to make the 
most of this opportunity could not only 
lead to the failure of public housing— 
it could lead to the loss to the nation 
of the full potentialities of hundreds of 
thousands of children now living in 
public housing who stand half-way be- 
tween the slum and what we like to 
think is the true America. This is the 
challenge of public housing. It is a 
challenge not only to the public hous- 
ers but to all of us.” 

At the same session, Dorothy Rosen- 
man of New York pointed up the value 
of bringing about an understanding of 
the social welfare field on the part of 
the private businessmen who are un- 
dertaking new urban redevelopment 
programs. She said: “A social work- 
ers viewpoint is not native to most 
private builders. So a few blustered 
naively into the field of urban rede- 
velopment armed with building know- 
how, some sense of righteousness in 
this ‘good’ undertaking (good from the 
financial and also from the civic out 
look), and a determination to have 
‘good public relations.’ They are learn- 
ing as they proceed that ‘good public 
relations’ require special techniques in 
this field.” 

Bleecker Marquette of Cincinnati 
made an effort to bridge one of the 
gaps of “ignorance” between housing 
and social welfare workers by giving 
the social workers in his audience a 
concrete definition of what a compre- 
hensive housing program for a commu- 
nity is, tieing together into an under- 
standable whole planning, zoning, 
code enforcement, public housing, pri- 
vate housing, and slum clearance. 

Community Chests and Councils 

The two other occasions on the pro- 
gram at which housing and redevelop- 
ment were featured were the result of 
the active interest in the subject on 
the part of Community Chests and 
Councils of America. On June 4, Mr. 
Rosenberg led a discussion sponsored 
by CCC and on June 5 one of the 
workshop sessions for community coun- 
cil leaders sponsored by CCC and the 
National Social Welfare Assembly was 
held under the title “Community 
Councils’ Contributions to Adequate 

(Continued column one, page 232) 
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What They Say About Public Housing — 





The case for public housing is continually being made by persons from almost every 
walk of life—businessmen, doctors, lawyers, welfare workers, architects, educators, clergy- 
men, court officials, newspaper editors, as well as housing authority commissioners and 


public housing tenants. 


What some of these people have to say about public housing—the reason for its be- 
ing; its effects on a community; their opinions of it and experiences with it—are reprinted 
below. The ‘‘quotes” have been gleaned from articles, talks, newspaper clippings, reports, 
surveys, court opinions. The Journal will regularly carry from now on a series of quotes 
coming from a cross section of such commentators. 





FORTUNE MAGAZINE— 
April 1953 

“. . . Technologically, housebuilding has never been one 
of the proudest boasts of American capitalism. Though the 
industry has recently begun to introduce some mass produc- 
tion methods, costs have remained high; medium-income 
groups have been indifferently provided for, low-income 
groups poorly provided for. The $90-a-week American can 
afford a car that in performance, comfort, and looks is per- 
haps 80 per cent as good as the best car in the world. It 
would be laughable to claim that his housing remotely re- 
sembles the best.” 


BUSINESSMEN— 
Edwin L. Scanlan, Greenwich Savings Bank, New York City 
—June 1952: 

“A nation whose resources have been called upon to the 
extent of billions and billions of dollars to help peoples all 
over the world to improve themselves cannot neglect its own 
citizens while deplorable conditions exist right here in our 
own back yard. 

“It is apparent that there are many deserving families in 
New York City who, because of their low income, cannot af- 
ford to pay rent sufficient to move out of their squalid quarters 
into a clean and decent home. Admittedly, private industry 
has not been able to reach this segment of the population at 
today’s construction costs. Therefore, if these people are to 
be rehoused the differential has to be made up by some 
form of charity or subsidy.” 


Louis H. Pink, Chairman of the Board, Associated Hospital 
Service of New York—talk at NAHO Annual Meeting, 
October 1952: 

“Parsimony in rebuilding our cities, clearance of our 
slums, and providing decent housing for middle and lower 
income groups does not make for security or strength; it 
makes for weakness. To those who ask how we can afford 
to maintain the free world as a vast military establishment 
and still provide decent housing and adequate measures for 
controlling the insidious growth of the slums, my answer 
is, ‘How can we afford not to?’” 


John N. Mitchell, member, Caldwell, Marshall, Trimble & 
Mitchell, New York City bond counsel—talk to Investment 
Bankers Association of America, March 1952: 

“. .. | would tell you . . . that after more than 12 years 
of direct contact with the public housing program I am per- 
sonally convinced that it is as American as baseball and 
politically, socially, and economically sound. I have reached 
this conclusion because of, and not in spite of, my Wall Street 
environment and down-east New England heritage. 
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“While I do not profess to be an authority on socialism, 
I suspect that I am just as qualified to speak on the subject as 
those who would place the tag of socialism on public hous- 
ing. I find public housing no more socialistic than the Re- 
publican and Democratic senators and congressmen that 
voted for the federal aid program; than the New York Herald 
Tribune, the veterans organizations, American Municipal 
Association, United States Conference of Mayors, National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, Congregational Christian 
Churches, or any of the other labor, educational, farm, 
and civic groups that endorsed the legislation and the pro- 
gram being carried out under it. . .” 


HEALTH, WELFARE WORKERS— 
Housing Committee, Welfare Council of Delaware—Report 
on Community Services and the Slums, October 1951: 

“... In terms of dollars and cents, the community [ Wilm- 
ington, Delaware| is spending $211.81 per house each year 
in the substandard neighborhood on the health and welfare 
programs. In the marginal neighborhood, the cost is 
$83.07 per house, and in the standard neighborhood, $22.64 
per house. 

“Expressed relatively, the facts show that the health and 
welfare programs are costing nearly ten times as much in 
the substandard neighborhood as in the standard neighbor- 
hood. The actual proportion is 9.35 to one. The cost is 3.6 
times as much in the marginal neighborhood as in the 
standard neighborhood. 

“The opposite situation is of course true in the amounts 
of tax revenue per house derived by the city and county 
from these three neighborhoods. The standard neighborhood 
pays 4.48 times as much in taxes per house as the sub- 
standard. The marginal neighborhood pays 1.26 per cent 
more than the substandard. . . 

“It was also interesting to study the police activity and 
family court cases in the three neighborhoods. Here again 
it appears that the work of the police and the court as gauged 
by numbers of arrests made and cases handled is more than 
ten times as costly in the substandard as in the standard 
neighborhoods. Numbers of arrests made in 1950 in the 
three neighborhoods were divided by the numbers of houses 
with these results: standard neighborhood, 23 arrests per 
1000 houses; marginal, 130 arrests per 1000 houses; substand- 
ard, 246 arrests per 1000 houses. . . 


“The family court cases, also expressed on a per house 
basis, turned out to be even more heavily concentrated in 
the substandard neighborhoods than the numbers of arrests. 
In the year there were 231 family court cases per 1000 houses 
in the substandard neighborhood, as compared with 68 per 
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1000 houses in the marginal neighborhood, and 19 per 1000 
in the standard neighborhood.” 


Miss Jessie Binford, former director of the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association, Chicago—April 1953: 

“There is no substitute in a child’s life for an adequate 
home and parents. But even the best of parents can’t make 
good homes in the places they have to live in today. The 
only way that housing needs in Chicago can be met is through 
public housing. We must get these people out of homes that 
are detrimental to families physically and morally, homes 
where parents go to pieces, children leave school and run 
away or die in fires.” 


Bertram M. Beck, Director, Special Juvenile Delinquency 
Project, The Children’s Bureau of the Social Security Admin- 
istration—The Child, December 1952: 

“, .. Allison Davis, a prominent educator, has deepened 
our understanding of why so many delinquents come from 
slums. He showed us how difficult it is for all the people 
in a community to have a single idea of right and wrong 
when people of one race or people from one economic level 
are segregated in a particular section of a city. The youngster 
brought up on the ‘wrong side of the tracks,’ where the fight 
for survival is bitter, may in turn enter into battle with society 
in general. The child on the ‘right side of the tracks’ usually 
adopts the conventional or conforming behavior of his elders.” 


CLERGYMEN, EDUCATORS 
A. L. Rice, Pastor, Mount Helm Baptist Church, McComb, 
Mississippi—1950: 

“For nearly 15 years I have served as pastor of the Baptist 
Church just across the street from the housing project. 
Many of the old shanties have given way and their former 
occupants are living in apartments in the housing project. 

“You do not know my people as I know them. You cannot. 
I wish you could realize the change that has come over 
them. Their new housing conditions have worked wonders 
in them. They are cleaner in body and mind. In visiting 
them, I have not seen a single dirty apartment. The housing 
project has affected this entire community. We used to have 
fights every weekend and we averaged a murder a month. 
From this there has been a radical change. Our people are 
peaceful, law abiding citizens. One truth stands out large 
in this community and that is this: to improve the moral 
standing of a people, improve their living conditions. Our 
people are better, happier, and more healthy than I have 
known them in 15 years.” , 


Howard M. Soule, Principal, Lowell School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona Elementary Schools—May 1950: 

“I have talked with several of my teachers and have asked 
them for a comparative opinion of conditions before the 
Marcos de Niza project and since it was built. They have 
told me the following things: 


“1—The children feel more secure in their better homes. 


“2—They have come to school much cleaner than before 
and take more pride in their appearance. 


“3—They seem to have a greater sense of responsibility. 


“4—They have had advantages that did not exist before 
the project was built, such as supervised recreation, a recre- 
ation hall, and library available to all. 


“S—Attendance at school seems to have improved. 


“In short, Marcos de Niza has been a source of. pride to 
Lowell School and the Lowell area.” 
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HOUSING SPOKESMEN— 
Myrtle M. Robson, Secretary, White Plains, New York, Hous- 
ing Authority—Club Dial, March 1952: 

“It would be difficult without a current house-to-house 
survey to have accurate figures on the improved conditions 
in the former congested sections in the center of our city 
since better housing has been provided for the more than 
1100 people now living in Section I of the Winbrook Apart 
ments [state aided low-rent project]. However, the records 
in the department of public safety show that all calls for 
police service in that area have been reduced to 15 in the 
last two years and these include ‘aid cases,’ such as falls on 
slippery walks, illegal parking, and so forth. There has been 
more than 80 per cent reduction in juvenile delinquency, 
according to official records.” 


Ada Hosford, Commissioner, Menomonie, Wisconsin Hous- 
ing Authority—April 1953: 

“IT have just made an inspection of one part of our project 

consisting of 16 homes and find that without exception the 
tenants are happy to be there. They are all worthy people; 
several of them are students at our college, striving to get 
through school on the small G.I. pay and wondering what 
on earth they would do if they had to pay the high rents 
charged by private housing. It would mean ‘curtains’ to all 
hope of education and technical skill, which they are plan- 
ning to use in the near future in the better living they hope 
to achieve. 
“... We have, too, several widows and dependent women 
who admit that they have never had such a nice place 
to live in; they had no water in the house, no lights, no 
bath; had an outdoor toilet and a well. . .” 


Citizens Planning and Housing Association of Baltimore 
April 1953: 

“Slum and blight cost you money. Forty per cent of Balti 
more’s budget goes into 9% per cent of its land area. Each 
year Baltimore spends 14 million dollars in increased city 
services for its blighted areas! This is your tax money. You 
could save it—if Baltimore had no blight.” 


TENANTS— 
Patricia B. Mooney, Jersey City, New Jersey; former public 
housing tenant—May 1953: 

“. . . A kind neighbor advised my mother to make ap- 
plication for an apartment at public housing and like an 
answer to a prayer came the news that our application was 
accepted. . . 

“We lived there the years that it took us to grow up. 
When my older sister was old enough to work, our rent 
was raised according to the bigger income. We left the hous 
ing project when our family income climbed over the maxi- 
mum. 

“My mother feels that under other conditions she never 
would have had the peace of mind to raise her family and 
all of us are deeply grateful for the helping hand that was 
stretched out to us by public housing during those dark 
years. 


Mr. and Mrs. ]. Rychansky, Edenwald Houses, New York 
City—May 1953: 

“. . . There aren’t words to express the gratefulness that 
my husband and I feel to you and anyone else who might 
have helped to give us this beautiful apartment. We will 
do everything in our power to keep it in perfect condition. 

“At last, after eight years of heartache and misery in an 
old tenement, crawling with vermin, we have a decent home 
in which to bring up our four youngsters in health and hap- 
piness.” 
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DETROITERS SEE HOUSING AS 
MAIN PROBLEM, SURVEY SHOWS 

The housing need in Detroit, in 
the eyes of Detroiters, is the city’s most 
important single problem, according 
to a public opinion survey conducted 
by a Wayne University research team. 
Publishing their findings in Detroit as 
the People See It: a Survey of At- 
titudes in an Industrial City, the re- 
search team reports it interviewed 593 
adults selected as a representative cross 
section of Detroit residents to deter 
mine their over-all attitudes toward 
their city and find out which phase 
of urban life they thought needed most 
attention. 

In a selection of the three problems 
most in need of attention, housing was 
first on the list, followed by Negro- 
white relations and the bus and street 
car system. Asked to choose the one 
most pressing problem in the city, the 
largest percentage, 23.4, listed housing 
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THREE YEAR BATTLE FOR PROJECT 
WON BY GALVESTON AUTHORITY 

A three year battle over selection of 
a site for a 100-unit low-rent housing 
project in Galveston ended in June 
when property owners who sought to 
block construction of the project con 
ceded the fight to the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Galveston. 

Shortly after the housing authority 
announced in April 1950 that it had 
selected the site for a project—one in 
which the buildings were dilapidated 
and overcrowded—property owners in 
the area, led by Haskell Farb, followed 
the lead of the local real estate board 
and the Texas Home Builders As 
sociation in protesting the project. 

Petitions were circulated demanding 
a referendum on the site but the city 
council refused to certify the election. 
The district court then issued a writ 
of mandamus declaring that the city 
must hold the referendum. The appel- 
ate court and the state supreme court, 
however, overruled the lower court, de- 
claring that the referendum need not 
be held. Property owners, who refused 
to accept the verdict of the higher 
courts, held demonstrations to try to 
force the city council to approve a 
referendum. After several stormy ses- 
sions, the city council did approve the 
vote but, after L. Walter Henslee, exec- 
utive director of the housing authority, 
filed with the city council all of the 
facts in the case, the council again re- 
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versed its decision and said the refer- 
endum would not be held. 

In early 1953, when the housing au 
thority filed the first writs with the 
sheriff's office to evict families on the 
project site, the opposition to public 
housing in Washington gave property 
owners new vigor in their fight. They 
said they had been assured of the per- 
sonal support in killing the project of 
the new Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, Albert M. Cole, and 
of Representative John Phillips of Cali- 
fornia, ardent anti-housing congress- 
man. However, when the support 
failed to materialize, Mr. Farb an 
nounced that he was abandoning the 
fight and moving his grocery business 
to another location. Within a few 
days, other property owners followed 
suit, with 16 of the 25 agreeing to 
move. 


LOS ANGELES TO COMPLETE HALF 
OF PROGRAM DESPITE STOP ORDER 
Although a stop order has been is- 
sued by the Public Housing Adminis 
tration on all Los Angeles housing au- 
thority projects not yet under construc- 
tion, eight low-rent projects being f- 
nanced under the Housing Act of 
1949 will be opened to tenants before 
the end of the year. The stop order 
on further new construction is the re- 
sult of a long wrangle in the city 
involving a referendum, court decisions, 
and congressional investigations, which 
culminated in May in a mayoralty cam- 
paign centered on the issue of public 
housing (see June JourNAL, page 192). 
The stop order affects some 5900 
units of public housing in three proj 
ects. However, more than 4000 units 
in eight projects of the 10,000 dwell- 
ings originally planned for the city 
were already under construction when 
the stop order was issued in June and 
these eight projects will be completed. 
First of the projects to be opened 
will be the 194-unit Rancho San Pedro 
extension, which received tenants for 
84 of the units in mid-June, with the 
rest to be completed and occupied about 
August I. 
A 601-unit project, called Mar Vista; 
a 200-unit project, Estrada Courts; and 
the 498-unit Imperial Courts are all 
scheduled for occupancy on October 1. 
A 700-unit project, Jordan Downs, will 
be opened about October 15 and Pueblo 
del Rio of 270 units is expected to be 
ready for occupancy on November 1. 
The last of the eight projects, the 1110- 


unit Imperial-Compton development, 
is planned for completion by Decem- 
ber 15. 


SEVEN YEAR DELAY SURMOUNTED: 
ILLINOIS VILLAGE BECINS PROJECT 

Seven years of effort by the Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of Cook, 
Illinois were rewarded in June when 
ground was broken for a 100-unit pub- 
lic housing project in the village of 
Robbins, near Chicago. Approval of 
the project was withheld by the Public 
Housing Administration for several 
years because of an acute lack of pub 
lic utilities in the village. 

Incorporated in 1917, the village now 
has a population of about 4000 per- 
sons but according to a Cook County 
health survey, Robbins has “the larg- 
est group of substandard houses in 
Cook County outside of Chicago.” The 
1940 census indicated that 73 per cent 
of the dwellings in Robbins were in 
need of major repairs. Homes built 
since 1940 have reportedly been for the 
most part substandard structures built 
by semi-skilled workers for their own 
occupancy. 

The village had no zoning ordinance 
or building code. About half the homes 
in the village had no running water 
and some 84 residences had no toilet 
facilities. Six hundred and twenty-one 
had outside privies and only 286 had 
inside toilets. There was no sanitary 
sewer system, no storm sewers, and no 
paved streets except four highways that 
run through the village. In addition, 
the village is located on land that 1s 
part of a watershed, the drainage of 
which is expected to cost about | mil- 
lion dollars. 

The village finally set up a plan 
commission and applied to the Cook 
County housing authority for funds to 
plan both a redevelopment project and 
a public housing project under Titles 
I and III respectively of the Housing 
Act ot 1949. 

Like the public housing, the slum 
clearance development has also been 
held up because of the lack of utilities 
in the area. The redevelopment pro- 
gram, not yet at the loan and grant 
stage, involves the clearance of 112 
acres of land—two-thirds of which are 
vacant and one-third of which are oc- 
cupied by small shacks—and redevelop- 
ing them for private construction of 
500 homes and commercial frontages. 

The order to proceed on construction 
of the housing project was granted by 
PHA only after the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation agreed to finance 
the cost of installing a sewer and water 
system and after the Cook County 
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department of highways announced 
plans to construct storm sewers drain- 
ing the main thoroughfare. 

Designed by the firm of Friedman, 
Alshuler and Sincere, and Ernest A. 
Grunsteld, Jr., the new housing project 
units each will have a private front 
and rear yard and a childrens’ play 
area and equipment will be provided. 
Twenty-four of the homes will have 
one bedroom, 28 will have two bed- 
rooms, 30 will have three bedrooms, 
and the remaining four units will have 
four bedrooms each. 

The entire improvement is expected 
to cost about 2.5 million dollars, includ- 
ing the sewer and water system con 
struction, according to the executive 
director of the Cook County housing 
authority, Raymond E. Nelson. “This 
development,” he said, “will be the 
anchor around which a 5 million dollar 
program is proposed for private build- 
ers.” 

Discussing the over-all problems of 
the redevelopment of Robbins, Mr. Nel- 
son emphasized the importance of co- 
operation from the local village gov- 
ernment in instituting building codes, 
and zoning and sanitation ordinances 
and in arranging for their administra- 
tion and enforcement. The village gov- 
ernment in Robbins, he said, has been 
superior in all of these considerations 
and he attributed the encouraging re- 
sults of the whole program to them. 


HOME BUILDERS CLAIM CREDIT 
FOR BLOW TO D. C. HOUSING GROUP 

Washington home builders are tak- 
ing credit for seeing that the Wash- 
ington Housing Association, a private 
citizens group, was cut off from com- 
munity chest funds and ousted as a 
member of the United Community 
Services, which directs chest fund ac- 
tivities in Washington. The housing 
association was cut off from chest funds 
in April after a five year fight over 
its membership in UCS. 

The home builders in their fight to 
get the housing association out of UCS 
claimed that “the WHA has been spon- 
soring a program of social action—pub- 
lic housing and rent control—and _us- 
ing chest money for its social work.” 

Chest funds were first cut off for 
the association in April 1952 but were 
restored the following month. How- 
ever, in September 1952 the UCS hired 
a research group to study the relation- 
ship between UCS and the housing 
association and it was on the basis of 
the study and recommendations that 
community chest funds were again 
stopped in April of this year. The re- 
port of the research group said that 
“The Washington Housing Associa- 
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tion has failed to command the broad 
community support appropriate for 
chest financing.” The UCS, in announc 
ing the ouster of the housing group, 
said it did not provide a direct serv 
ice to the community and that the as 
sociation was capable of sustaining its 
own operations as similar organiza 
tions in other cities do. 

The housing association, meanwhile, 
has announced plans for a $30,000 
fund drive of its own this fall in lieu 
of chest funds. The association’s own 
fund drive—aimed at more than twice 
the $13,400 allocated to it last year by 
the United Community Services—is be 
ing scheduled to conflict as little as 
possible with UCS’s drive. F. Joseph 
Donohue, a former commissioner of 
the district, is chairman of the associa 
tion’s fund drive. 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA RAILROAD 
PROPERTY TO BE REDEVELOPED 

Sale and lease of railroad property 
for private redevelopment was an 
nounced in two eastern cities—Boston 
and Philadelphia—in May. The newly 
formed Stevens Development Com- 
pany, headed by Roger L. Stevens, pur- 
chased the 28-acre site of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad yards in Bos- 
ton’s Back Bay area and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad leased to two private 
redevelopers two of three blocks that 
are part of a proposed Penn Center, 
to be built in the Chinese Wall area 
in the heart of Philadelphia. The rail- 
road will demolish its old Broad Street 
Station and yards to make way for the 
new development. 

No federal aid is involved in either 
the Boston or Philadelphia redevelop- 
ment projects. 

The Stevens company plans to de 
velop a 75 million dollar Boston project 
similar to—but on an area twice the 
size of—New York’s Rockefeller Cen- 
ter. Plans are that it will include more 
than a million square feet of office 
space and 850,000 square feet of store 
space. In conjunction with this project, 
it is expected that a hotel of 750 rooms 
and a convention hall will be con 
structed. 

In Philadelphia, one of the “two 
blocks owned by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on the old Chinese Wall site 
was leased to Uris Brothers of New 
York, who plan to erect a 20-story 
office building fronting on Market 
Street on one side of the block, which 
will provide about 400,000 square feet 
of rentable area at a cost of about 
15 million dollars. Long-range plans 
call for erection of a building, possibly 
a hotel, on Pennsylvania Boulevard on 
the other side of the block, leaving a 


broad esplanade between covering 
about 50 per cent of the block. 

A second block on the Chinese Wall 
site was leased by Walter H. Annen 
berg, publisher of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, tor a bus terminal, parking fa 
cilities, and perhaps an airline terminal. 


CHICAGO COUNCIL OKAYS HOUSING, 
REDEVELOPMENT GROUPS MERGER 

The Chicago city council in June 
voted to endorse the principle of con- 
solidation of the city’s housing and 
redevelopment agencies into one city 
department—but at the same time sug 
gested that additional studies be made 
and recommended interim steps to- 
ward implementing the consolidation. 

The proposed consolidation of hous 
ing and redevelopment agencies was 
first suggested in a 1952 report made 
by the Public Administration Serv 
ice, which studied the Chicago set-up 
for the city council housing commit 
tee. The main recommendation of the 
PAS report was that the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission, the Chicago 
Housing Authority, and the city’s bu 
reau of housing inspection in the de 
partment of buildings all be abolished 
and that their powers be vested in one 
department of redevelopment and hous 
ing. The report also suggested that the 
Chicago Dwellings Association, a non 
profit corporation authorized by state 
law to develop housing for veterans, 
be encouraged to remain in existence 
if it can operate entirely on the basis 
of private financing. It has had some 
state funds available for equity capital 
and it has had available the services of 
the Chicago Housing Authority for 
land acquisition. 

Commissioners of the housing au- 
thority have protested the merger, how- 
ever, because they say the authority 
will lose most of its powers, with a 
resulting “lack of recognition of the 
social aspects” of public housing. 

Before the proposed consolidation 
takes effect, the city council recom 
mended that legislation to carry out 
the merger, which would be presented 
to the next session of the state legisla 
ture, be drafted and thoroughly studied. 
It also recommended that the city’s 
Office of Housing and Redevelopment 
Coordinator be assigned specific operat 
ing functions, including: (1) over-all 
administration of the neighborhood con 
servation program (for other news of 
Chicago’s conservation program, see 
page 233); (2) responsibility for de 
veloping a unified capital budget for 
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housing and redevelopment activities; 
( 3) responsibility for relocation of fam 
ilies displaced by all pubiic and semi 


public improvements; (4)  responsi- 
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bility for public information service re- 
garding housing and redevelopment, 
including uniform and systematic re- 
porting to the city council with re- 
spect to finances and activities of the 
agencies; (5) responsibility for making 
all studies and surveys necessary in the 
housing, redevelopment, and conserva- 
tion programs. 

The city council also urged that 
pending a consolidation, the Chicago 
Housing Authority use the city pur 
chasing agent’s office as its procure 
ment agency and that the mayor in 
appointing commissioners to existing 
vacancies on both the redevelopment 
and housing agencies name one person 
to serve as a commissioner on both 
boards so that each board will have 
one member who is familiar with both 
programs. 

The council subcommittee criticized 
lack of uniformity in procedures of the 
housing and redevelopment agencies; 
separation of the agencies’ functions 
from city planning; lack of coordina 
tion; inconsistency in relocation activi- 
ties; lack of centralized land acquisi- 
tion; and said that diffusion of responsi 
bilities among agencies created organ 
izational problems. 


WELFARE CONFERENCE— 
(Continued from page 227) 
Housing.” The minutes of the work- 
shop session carry a series of detailed 
recommendations for creating public 
understanding of and active support for 
housing conservation and rehabilitation 
programs as well as large-scale clear- 
ance and rebuilding efforts. 
What’s Next? 

Already planning has begun for the 
1954 National Conference of Social 
Work and housing will again have 
a chance to be represented as a re 
sult of the appointment of a NAHO 
representative for a two-year term to 
the committee that plans a part of 
the program. At its June meeting, the 
NAHO Board of Governors approved 
continued cooperation with the confer- 
ference through associate affiliation. 

Further, NAHO’s Joint Committee 
on Housing and Welfare, which met 
in Cleveland during the conference, 
has undertaken the preparation of two 
statements—one to be directed toward 
workers in the welfare and health fields 
and the other toward housing and re- 
development officials, these statements 
to sketch in the major goals and prob- 
lems of workers on the other side of 
the respective fences and then con- 
clude with a declaration of joint goals 
and problems on which the two groups 
can collaborate. An August deadline 
has been set for the submission of 
the first drafts of these statements. 
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Box Scare 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of May 31, 1953) 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 
401 253 


253 $240.756.000 


Mncludes 35 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas Development 
Approved Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 194 SS 20 
Projects 37 40) 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 185 116 19 32 
Amounts $5.547.000 $4,582,000 $74.218.000 $87,462,000 
Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ili (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of May 31, 1953) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1,127! 357,397 162 
1Excluding cancellations. 


“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawai, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 


Approved by 


Re que sted President 
Localities 1.118 1,094 
Units 356,051 353.149 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1.093 353.214 
Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 


234,115 1.410 805 


Progress of Projects 


: Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities 970 735 492 
Units 260,498 169,450 85.803 
Projects 1,722 1,243 762 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V(FARM HOUSING) 


(As of May 31, 1953) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
16,810 $81,366,143 3,867 11,094 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation — 

















CHICAGO MAKES CONSERVATION HISTORY 





Three forces turned the spotlight on 
Chicago's slums in June to make the 
city the current focal point of the now 
almost nationwide campaign for “sav- 
ing cities through conservation and re- 
habilitation.” 

In rapid succession (1) the Chicago 
Daily News initiated a month-long 
series of documented stories that turned 
the public’s attention to the city’s dark, 
dirt-ridden slums and their owners, 
probing into building department rec- 
ords of inspections and pinpointing the 
failure of the courts to prosecute hous- 
ing violations; (2) the state legislature 
passed a bill to permit cities to set up 
powerful housing conservation boards; 
and (3) a Chicago citizens group re- 
leased a long-term study of conserva- 
tion problems in the city. A short time 
later, leading citizens organized a new 
“Citizens Committee to Fight Slums” 
and appointed Laird Bell, former chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
University of Chicago, to head it up. 

With both citizen and official in- 
dignation aroused at housing conditions 
in the city by the Daily News’ hard- 
hitting, front page exposé and with 
the state and city taking steps to set 
up a new plan of administering hous- 
ing conservation and rehabilitation pro- 


grams, Chicago appeared likely to be- , 


come the scene of one of the major 
experiments using new techniques to 
help solve old housing problems. 


Newspaper Stories 


The Daily News series of stories and 
pictures, printed after a team of re- 
porters had spent months preparing and 
documenting them, hit first by naming 
20 men who were owners of many of 
the city’s slum buildings. Through 
painstaking search of title records, rent 
files, building inspection reports, and 
court suits, the Daily News reporters 
pinned down ownership of many of the 
city’s tenements to 20 owners, who, the 
paper said, act together like a syndi- 
cate to pass titles among themselves in 
order to elude the law or for tax pur- 
poses. Each of the owners’ home ad- 
dress and the addresses of his slum 
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properties were listed in the stories, 
along with the amount of his invest- 
ments in the property, rents paid, build- 
ing violations, number of complaints, 
and the number of court cases brought 
against each. Pictures of the buildings 
offered proof of housing conditions. 

The paper followed up its first 
stories on housing conditions and own- 
ers of slum properties with pictures and 
stories showing that building inspec- 
tion department records were ill kept 
and that many reported violations of 
health and building codes were marked 
corrected in the department's records, 
although the Daily News camera 
offered pictorial proof that months after 
the date they were noted as corrected, 
the violations still existed. 

With the city inspection department 
under fire, the paper then pointed a 
finger at the city courts that have juris- 
diction over housing violation cases. 
The paper showed that some slum land- 
lords had been in court as many as 
100 times; that one judge in an hour 
and 25 minutes disposed of 56 hous- 
ing violation cases with only seven go 
ing to trial; that the average fine for all 
violations amounted to only $20.33; 
and that because records were inac- 
curate, some landlords went into court 
repeatedly as “first offenders.” 

Near the end of the concentrated 
series, the paper named the 21st major 
slum landlord, a state senator who 
holds an interest in 10 buildings that 
the Daily News said had “stinking 
basements, fallen plaster, shaky porches, 
leaky roofs, and rats.” 

With the main part of its series in 
print, the paper continues almost daily 
to follow up with further stories of 
slum conditions and with comments 
and suggestions from tenants, inspec- 
tors, judges, civic leaders, and the pub- 
lic on causes and solutions. 


Conservation Legislation 


Meanwhile, the paper editorially sup- 
ported the so-called Butler bill that 
passed both houses of the state legis- 

(Continued column one, page 235) 


NAREB OUTLINES 
PLAN FOR PROGRAM 
OF CONSERVATION 


Federal, state, and local cooperation 
is the basis of the detailed plan that 
the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards has worked out for local 
housing rehabilitation and conservation 
programs. In general, the plan calls 
for creation of community conservation 
commissions through state enabling leg 
islation (see left for story on the 
Illinois law) that would use (1) re 
habilitation, (2) redevelopment, and 
(3) rezoning as the three tools for 
slum elimination (see June JouRNAL, 
page 197). What new federal, state, 
and local legislation is needed and what 
techniques and devices can be used 
to carry out the plan were described 
in the association’s weekly newsletter, 
Headlines of May 25. The plan, as 
outlined in Headlines, follows: 

“A community conservation commis 
sion, called for in the plan, would have 
power to establish in a city, with ap 
proval of the city council, neighbor- 
hood conservation areas. These areas 
could be predominantly residential, 
commercial, industrial, or of diversi- 
fied character, in which there exist 
overcrowding, unsanitary conditions, 
dirt, disorder, and dilapidation. 

“Each such area would have bounda- 
ries to constitute a natural and con 
venient entity for citizen cooperation 
and execution of a neighborhood plan 
for conservation, improvement, and 
development. The commission, in co 
operation with the city planning com 
mission, would make a plan for reach 
ing these objectives and carry out the 
plan. 

Commission Powers 

“In addition to coordinating local 
law enforcement, the proposed new 
commissions would have power to: 


“1—Prohibit the occupancy of any 
building not complying with city ordi 
nances establishing minimum accepta 
ble city standards of occupancy, mainte- 
nance, and repair of property. 


“2—Acquire, through purchase or 
condemnation, buildings that cannot 
be made to comply with the neighbor 
hood plan or which cannot be made 
to comply with city ordinances estab 
lishing minimum standards of occu 
pancy, maintenance, and repair, for the 
sole purpose of razing or removing the 
building. Under this procedure the 
land would remain in possession of 
the owner and could be redeveloped 
or sold for redevelopment for any pur- 
pose consistent with the neighborhood 
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plan under modern zoning, building, 
and housing codes. 


“3—Acquire, through purchase or 
condemnation, land and _ buildings 
when the sites are needed for pri- 
vately owned facilities such as park- 
ing areas, especially in industrial and 
commercial districts, or for replatting, 
when such acquisition is essential to 
carrying out the neighborhood con- 
servation plan. Land so acquired 
would be replatted and/or restricted to 
use in accordance with the plan and 
would have to be sold by competitive 
bidding within a year from the date 
of acquisition. 


“4—Levy a small tax on all prop- 
erty within the city to provide a 
revolving fund for administration of 
the program. Part of this administra- 
tive fund would be used to make ad- 
vances where property owners are prov- 
en unable to secure private financing 
for complying with an order of the 
commission to bring a family dwell- 
ing up to the legal minimum accept- 
able city standards. Such an advance 
would be a special assessment lien 
upon the particular parcel of real es- 
tate and would be repayable to the 
fund on terms established by the com- 
mission. 


“S—Levy special assessments on each 
parcel of property within a neighbor- 
hood conservation area, after approval 
by a majority of voters in the area, 
to provide funds for necessary ac- 
quisition of land and buildings in 
carrying out the neighborhood con- 
servation plan. Property owners would 
have up to ten years to pay the as- 
sessment in annual installments. As- 
sessments of property whose owners 
elect to pay in annual installments 
would go to a special bond lien and the 
bonds would be marketed by the com- 
mission. 


Federal Role 


“Role of the federal government 
called for in the NAREB plan is to: 


“1—Provide maximum marketability 
at the lowest possible interest rates 
for the assessment bonds sold by local 
community conservation commissions 
by insuring the bonds through an ap- 
propriate federal agency. The low 
interest rate so attained would be the 
interest rate paid by the property own- 
ers on the assessment liens. 


“2—Provide maximum _ encourage- 
ment to citizen participation in slum 
elimination by amending federal in- 
(Continued column three, page 235) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1953 1952 
May 107.000 109.600 
First five months 466,500 462.300 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1953 1952 
May $ 917,000,000 $ 864.000.0000 
First five months 4,061.000.000 3.804.000.000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total multi-family) 


May May 

1953 1952 
Number 16,800 19,900 
Per cent to total 15.7 18.2 


Seurce: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 





May First five May First five 

1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Private 104,200 440.900 100.900 424.800 
Public 2,800 25.600 8.700 37.500 
Total 107,000 466,500 109,600 462,300 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 








May First five May First five 

1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Urban 57.300 252.700 60.700 257.100 
Rural nonfarm 49,700 213,800 48,900 205.200 
Total 107.000 466.500 109.600 462,300 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1953 195 


tm 


April $1.708,623.000 16 
First four months 6,127,043,000 
During April FHA mortgage insurance under all titles amounted to $201,159,000: 
GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration amounted t 


$235,113,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 26 per cent of total 


recordings. 


$1,482,161,000 
5.444.640.000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 





1953 1952 
April 275,312 250.339 
First four months 997,224 928,747 





Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, VIII, and IX) 


May First five May First five 

1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Number of projects 26 84 20 94 
Dwelling units 2,999 12,079 5,188 19,020 
Dollar amount $24,687,000 $99,986,550 $38,616,300 $148,589,250 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1953 1952 
April $2.43 $2.28 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 





1953 1952 
May 120.3 118.1 
First five months average 119.3 118.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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SAVING CITIES— 

(Continued from page 233) 

lature and in July was signed by the 
governor. 

The bill, introduced under the spon- 
sorship of the Chicago Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council, ap- 
plies equally to all cities of the state 
but was specifically designed to enable 
Chicago to set up a separate conser- 
vation commission with broad powers. 

As passed, the bill permits setting up 
a five man board, appointed by the 
mayor with the approval of the city 
council. The chairman of the commis- 
sion would be the only paid member 
and would devote his full time to the 
job. Among the duties of the board 
would be designation of conservation 
areas, approval of plans for each, and 
appointment of a nine to fifteen man 
conservation community council for 
each area designated for conservation. 

The conservation board would have 
the power of eminent domain and 
could acquire real property and sell 
or lease it for purposes consistent with 
a conservation plan. It could take over 
property and make improvements on 
it necessary to a conservation plan if 
an owner failed to do so within a speci- 
fied time, the expense of the improve- 
ments to be a lien against the property. 
Under the law, a conservation plan for 
a designated area could set standards 
for construction and rehabilitation, zon- 
ing and rezoning, landscaping and site 
engineering, population density, ground 
coverage, maintenance of buildings 
and could designate land uses. City 
council approval would be necessary 
before a conservation plan could be car- 
ried out. 

In another bill passed by the legis- 
lature at the some time, the state’s 
1941 neighborhood redevelopment 
corporation law, which permits private 
capital to undertake redevelopment by 
giving it condemnation powers, was 
amended to aid the conservation pro- 
gram. The amendments repeal the 
terms of the original law that required 
that a private company own 60 per 
cent of the land in an area before it 
could redevelop it and _ substituted 
instead the requirement that 60 per cent 
of the property owners in an area to be 
privately redeveloped agree to the plan. 
The amendments also extend the site 
limit for such a project from 80 to 160 
acres and includes conservation areas 
in its scope. 

Citizens’ Study 

The Butler bill, which would enable 
Chicago to set up a conservation board, 
is the result at least in part of the 
Metropolitan Housing and Planning 
Council's exhaustive study of the causes 
of community disintegration and the 
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ILLINOIS REFERENDA BILL PASSED; 
MOST OTHER SIMILAR ONES DEAD 

Illinois’ Larson bill, requiring ap 
proval of voters within a mile radius 
of a proposed public housing project, 
was on Governor William Stratton’s 
desk by early in July and he had until 
approximately the middle of the month 
to sign or veto it. The bill, passed by 
the senate late in May (see June Jour- 
NAL, page 194), was approved in the 
house in the closing days of the legisla- 
ture. 

The Illinois bill was the third such 
referenda measure out of 17 introduced 
during the 1953 legislative sessions to 
pass. Only one—Montana’s—had been 
signed into law; Oregon’s measure was 
vetoed (see June JournaL, page 194). 
Two bills—those in Michigan and Wis- 
consin—had not been acted upon by 
July 1 and both legislatures had _ re- 
cessed. The New Jersey referenda bill 
had been defeated and the Pennsylvania 
measure had been killed in committee. 

California, which has considered 
three anti-public housing measures in 
an off-again, on-again fashion during 
the legislative session, finally passed two 
of the measures after deleting objec- 
tionable features in them. The third 
bill, which would have provided for 
negotiating abandonment of public 
housing projects, was defeated. A por- 
tion in one of the bills that would have 
repealed the public purpose clause of 
the housing authorities law was 
knocked out before it was passed, as 
was a portion in the other bill that 
would have provided for removal of 
commissioners without cause (see May 
JourNAL, page 166). 

Both of Florida’s anti-housing meas- 
ures were killed in the final days of 
the legislature early in June. The first, 
providing for jury trials for all eminent 
domain proceedings, was killed in com- 
mittee (see June JouRNAL, page 194) 
and a second, which would have re- 


problems of conservation programs. 
The study, begun in 1952 (see Novem- 
ber 1952 Journat, page 409) was 
aimed at determining a solution or 
solutions through legislative and finan- 
cial proposals as well as a method for 
community participation in conserva- 
tion programs. The report of the study, 
issued in three volumes of 345 pages, 
was published in June and is available 
from the Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council, 69 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 2, for $15. 
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pealed the clause providing tax exemp- 
tion for housing authorities and hous 
ing authority bonds, was also killed in 
committee. 
MASSACHUSETTS VOTES FUNDS TO 
HOUSE AGED; AMENDS BLIGHT LAW 

Massachusetts became the first state 
to provide loan and subsidy funds es 
pecially for housing the aged when a 
bill for a 5 million dollar program 
passed the senate on July | after being 
approved in the house. Although Gov 
ernor Christian A. Herter had not 
signed the bill early in July, he was 
expected to do so, since he had recom 
mended in his inaugural address that 
the state take action to provide such 
housing. 

The measure calls for an annual sub 
sidy of $125,000 for the program and 
the state will guarantee the notes or 
bonds of local authorities that build 
the housing, up to 5 million dollars 
worth. The dwellings, which will be 
available for both families and single 
persons 65 years old or older of low 
income, can be in separate projects or 
be incorporated in other state or fed 
erally aided projects. 

The bill for housing for the aged was 


NAREB— 

(Continued from page 234) 

come tax laws to provide that the 
residual value of any structure razed 
within a neighborhood conservation 
area shall be deductible in any one 
year, or spread over a period of two, 
three, four, or five years, at the option 
of the taxpayer in calculating his in- 
come tax. (State governments are asked 
to make a similar provision in state 
income tax laws.) 

“3—Encourage new capital invest- 
ment within neighborhood conserva 
tion areas by allowing depreciation 
for income tax purposes of the total 
cost of new capital investment within 
such areas at a rate of not to exceed 
20 per cent in any one year, at the 
option of the taxpayer. (State govern- 
ments are asked to make similar pro- 
visions. ) 

“4—-Assure maximum availability of 
mortgage financing and encourage- 
ment to private rehabilitation, new 
construction, improvement, and de 
velopment in neighborhood conserva- 
tion areas by amendments to the laws 
governing federal mortgage insurance 
to meet the special needs of neighbor- 
hood conservation areas for mortgag 
financing.” 
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sponsored by the Housing Association 
of Metropolitan Boston, of which Wil- 
liam C. Loring is executive director. 
The association has long been con- 
cerned over problems of housing the 
aged (see June 1952 JourNnaL, page 
199), 

Of several amendments to the state’s 
redevelopment act passed by the legis- 
lature, one strengthens the law by re- 
defining “decadent area” and “redevel- 
opment plan” to eliminate restrictive 
provisions. Another amendment sets up 
procedures to give a foreclosing institu- 
tion a choice of continuing operation of 
a redevelopment project as a limited 
dividend development with tax benefits 
or of operating it as a private real estate 
corporation with no limitation on earn- 
ings and paying full taxes. Effect of 
the amendments is to strengthen the 
constitutional position of redevelopment 
in Massachusetts, which has yet to have 
a test case on constitutionality of its 
urban redevelopment law. 


FOUR STATE ASSOCIATIONS ELECT 
OFFICERS AT SOUTHEAST MEETING 

New officers were elected for four 
state housing associations—Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, and Mississippi—that 
held their annual meetings in Daytona 
Beach, Florida during NAHO’s South- 
eastern Regional Council meeting there 
in May. 

W. A. McMinn, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Clarksdale, was named president of 
the Mississippi Housing Association to 
succeed Jack A. Corbett of McComb 
and W. K. Gilbert, accountant, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Canton, 
was named vice-president. Re-elected 
to office were J. F. Borthwick, execu- 
tive director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Hattiesburg, secretary; 
and James M. Cain, executive director 
of the Canton authority, who will again 
represent the association on the execu 
tive committee of NAHO’s Southeast- 
ern Regional Council. 

The Dean Melville E. Johnson award, 
given by the Florida association to the 
Florida housing authority with the best 
local record of achievement in the field 
of public housing, was presented to the 
Housing Authority of Brevard County 
during a luncheon session at the reg- 
ional meeting. The authority planned 
and put under construction the first 
rural nonfarm projects in the state. 

C. W. Hickey, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Orlando, took office as the new presi- 
dent of the Florida group along with 
Jack Robinson, Daytona Beach, first 
vice-president; A. M. Wing, St. Peters- 
burg, second vice-president; Peter Mc- 
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WAR HOUSING PROJECT IN WEST 
SOLD TO GOLD STAR FOUNDATION 


A 1000-unit temporary war housing 
project in Long Beach, California was 
sold in May to the Memorial National 
Home Foundation for Gold Star Par- 
ents, a nonprofit California corporation. 
The project, Truman Boyd Manor, was 
sold by the Public Housing Adminis 
tration for $150,000. 

Built in the 1940's, the 9l-acre proj- 
ect is currently occupied by 4000 navy 
and naval shipyard personnel, who may 
continue to live in homes for the dura- 
tion of the housing need, Mrs. Walter 
H. Boyd, the foundation president, 
said. However, only persons who have 
lost a son or daughter in military serv- 
ice will be allowed to reside in the 
permanent homes the foundation in- 
tends to build to replace the temporary 
structures. 


‘GHOST’ TOWN BEING REVIVED 
TO HOUSE RETIRED PERSONS 
Retired persons are another special 
group for whom housing is being pro- 
vided. The “ghost” town of Ryder- 
wood, Washington—once occupied by 
lumbermen and their families—is be- 
ing resurrected and revitalized espe- 
cially for occupancy by aged persons. 
Consisting of 400 cottages, three 





Cabe, Miami, third vice-president; 
Doyle Koon, Panama City, fourth vice- 
president, and R. W. Holleman, Or- 
lando, secretary-treasurer. 

New president of the Alabama As- 
sociation of Housing Authorities is 
Lamar Branscomb, executive director 
of the Tuscaloosa Housing Authority. 
Serving with him in 1953-1954 will be 
Charles H. Parker, executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Decatur as vice-president and a sec- 
retary-treasurer to be named by the 
president. New members elected to the 
executive committee of the association 
are Charles Rogers, Montgomery; Gil- 
man Drake, Mobile; and Walter B. 
Mills, Jr., Gadsden. 

Colonel Thomas G. Cranford, execu- 
tive director of the Valdosta Housing 
Authority, was named president of the 
Georgia group. Other new officers are 
C. W. Sherlock, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Monroe, vice-president; and W. T. 
Thompson, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Waynesboro, secretary-treasurer. 


stores, a church, community heating 
plant, sewer system, and a water plant, 
the town was bought by a real estate 
man who is repainting and otherwise 
repairing the usable cottages and tear- 
ing down those beyond hope of re- 
habilitation. 

Couples 65 years of age and older are 
to be housed in Ryderwood. The pro- 
moter plans to have a physician locate 
there, has set aside 10 acres as a com- 
munity vegetable garden, and has in- 
vited a factory to locate there to provide 
part-time employment for the town’s 
residents. 


PHA SELLS COMMERCIAL CENTER 
IN MAKYLAND TO PRIVATE BUYERS 

The Public Housing Administratioa 
in June announced transfer of title of 
Victory Villa Commercial Center at 
Middle River, Maryland to two pri- 
vate Long Island buyers in the first sale 
of such federally owned property since 
a freeze order was imposed on such 
sales at the time the Korean war broke 
out. Sale of the properties was auth- 
orized in the Housing Act of 1950. 

Consisting of two one-story buildings 
containing five stores on about five 
acres of land, the shopping center was 
sold after strong competitive bidding, 
following a 30-day advertising period, 
with sealed bids publicly opened. 

The sale of the commercial center is 
part of a larger disposition program .n- 
volving some 30 war housing projects 
in the Middle Atlantic region, mostly 
in Pennsylvania, New York, and Mary- 
land. 


THREE NEW HOUSING PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED OR BEING PLANNED 

Three new periodicals dealing with 
special interests in the housing field 
began publication this summer or will 
be published in the early fall. South- 
eastern Housing News, a monthly pub- 
lication of local housing authorities and 
state housing associations of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, and South Carolina, published its 
first issue in April. The publication 
covers regional housing authority news 
and federal activities in the housing 
held. 

The Prefabricated Home Manufac- 
turers’ Institute in Washington, D.C. 
is planning to publish in September its 
first issue of PF—The Magazine of 
Prefabrication. PF will be a monthly 
magazine designed to serve the ap- 
proximately 7000 persons who manu- 
facture, sell, and finance factory made 
homes in the United States and Canada. 
The October issue of PF will be a spe- 
cial directory issue of new home designs 
and services offered by approximately 
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50 leading manufacturers of prefabri- 
cated homes. 

A third new publication on housing 
is a series of newsletters begun in June 
by the Raestaff Housing Institute of 
Washington, D. C. Devoted to hous- 
ing designed for occupancy by single 
persons, the institute will publish in its 
newsletters news on such topics as or- 
ganizational and administrative work, 
housing in other fields, housing in other 
countries, architectural activities, legis- 
lation, financing, building materials, 
interior decorating, and furniture. 


REFRESHER COURSE ON TENANCY 
PROBLEMS GIVEN TO HOUSERS 


A series of meetings on tenancy prob 
lems of 113,388 low-rent public housing 
dwellings was held at the New York 
field office of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration during the first half of 
June for personnel who deal with 92¢ 
cupancy of units operated by more 
than 100 local housing authorities in 
the Middle Atlantic region. 

John A. Kervick, director of the field 
office, said the conference was one of a 
series of training and refresher courses 
for local public housing officials and 
was aimed at securing the most effi- 
cient, economical, and equitable admin- 
istration of the public housing program. 

Explaining the need for training and 
refresher courses in problems of public 
housing, Mr. Kervick pointed out that 
there is an increase of about 200 per 
cent in the number of Middle Atlantic 
region localities that have public hous- 
ing programs and that many authorities 
have staffed their projects with person- 
nel inexperienced in public housing, 
who require intensive training and 
guidance in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical practices of administration. 


CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONS BIDS FOR PUBLIC AID 

In an effort to develop public sup- 
port for the new Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations created by 
Congress (see page 225), the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 
June called a national conference in 
Washington on federal-state relations. 
Previously, a study of intergovern- 
mental relations had been initiated by 
the privately financed Government Re- 
seach Foundation, Inc. (see June Jour- 
NAL, page 213). 

The chamber of commerce meeting 
called on its state and local chambers 
to help form citizens committees in 
communities all over the country. 
These committees would endeavor to 
get state commissions on intergovern- 
mental relations set up in all states, 
which in turn, would study the ability 
and willingness of each state to take 
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SURVEY SHOWS WHAT MANUFACTURERS 
ARE SUPPLYING NEW PROJECT EQUIPMENT 


Dozens of manufacturers are sharing 
in supplying new federally aided public 
housing projects with refrigerators, 
stoves, water heaters, kitchen sinks, 
bathroom plumbing fixtures, and indi- 
vidual water heaters, a survey of such 
projects revealed. The survey was made 
recently by the advertising department 
of the Journat or Housine, which col- 
lected data from projects in 36 states, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

Refrigerators 

Data collected on refrigerators came 
from 516 projects that totaled 76,788 
family units. Top sellers of refrigera 
tors were Frigidaire and Servel, both of 
which have sales of approximately 
20,000 each; Westinghouse Electric and 
General Electric, each of which have 
made some 10,000 sales; and Kelvina 
tor, Hotpoint, Norge, and Crosley, each 
of which have sold approximately 6000 
or less refrigerators. In all, 15 firms 
were reported as selling to new projects. 

Kitchen Ranges 

More than 45 manufacturers have 
sold kitchen ranges for use in the 524 
new projects of 77,170 units from which 
such information was obtained. Lead- 
ers in the field are Welbilt and Hard- 
wick, both of which have sold approxi- 
mately 15,000 stoves; and American, 
J. Rose, and Henry Waterman, all of 
which have sold approximately 5000 
stoves each. 

Sinks 
Most of the kitchen sinks—92 per 


over some of the federal aid programs. 
Some 400 delegates from 38 states, 
including state and federal officials and 
business men, attended the meeting. 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio and 
Representative Charles Halleck of In- 
diana were speakers at the conference, 
which was also attended by Senator 
Frank Carlson of Kansas and Repre- 
sentative Ralph Gwinn, New York. 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE OFFERS 
COURSE IN DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
An integrated building design and 
construction course is being given this 
summer at Lake Forest College in Lake 
Forest, Illinois, under the direction of 
Chicago architect Howard T. Fisher. 
Scheduled from June 29 through 
August 21, the course teaches architec- 
ture and construction techniques simul- 
taneously by using actual building ma 
terials and structures. Students will 
work on problems involving single 
family residences, row housing develop- 
ments, store front design, elementary 
schools, and college dormitories. 


cent—sold by the 17 manufacturers re 
ported in the survey combined kitchen 
and laundry facilities. Supplying most 
of the units for 442 projects of 81,739 
units were American Radiator, with 
almost 35,000; Kohler, with more than 
20,000; Crane, with more than 10,000; 
and Briggs, Mullins, Richmond, Alli- 
anceWare, Eljer, and American Kitch 
ens, each of which sold 6500 or less. 
Bathroom Fixtures 

Bathroom plumbing fixture business 
was shared by 17 firms in the 446 proj 
ects of 85,545 units from which infor 
mation was obtained. American Radi 
ator sold approximately 35,000 each of 
tubs, lavatories, and toilets, while Koh- 
ler sold approximately 25,000 of each, 
and the Crane Company some 13,000. 
Other leaders include Briggs, Rich 
mond Radiator, AlliahceWare, Eljer, 
Alamo Pottery, and Gerber Enterprises, 
all of which sold some 5000 units or 
less of each. 

Water Heaters 

Individual water heaters were sup- 
plied by 24 firms in 451 new projects 
of 73,175 units, according to the sur- 
vey. Rheem sold more than 10,000 
water heaters, while A. O. Smith, Mis 
sion Appliance, and Ruud each sold in 
the neighborhood of 5000 heaters, and 
the remainder of the bulk of the busi 
ness was shared by Southern Heater, 
Crane, Continental, General Water 
Heater, Sellers Engineering, Pan Amer 
ican Solar, and Servel. 


The “construction laboratory” tech- 
nique of teaching building and design 
was advocated by McGill University 
school of architecture in Montreal, 
Canada in a demonstration training 
course in March and April of this year 
(see April JourNnaAL, page 128). 

Mr. Fisher initiated a similar labora 
tory program at the Inter-American 
Housing Center in Bogota, Colombia 
last year when he was a United Na 
tions consultant to the center. 


57 PER CENT OF DEFENSE 
HOUSING UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Fifty-seven per cent of the 100,223 
defense housing units programmed for 
private construction in 209 critical de- 
fense housing areas were under con 
struction and 42 per cent of those pro 
grammed had been completed as of 
June 10, the Housing and Home Fi 
nance Agency has reported. The hous 
ing was programmed by HHFA to 
serve the needs of in-migrant civilian 
and military personnel engaged in the 
defense effort. 
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WELCOME TO MILWAUKEE, FELLOW COMMISSIONERS ... 


for NAHO’s 20th annual conference, October 13-16 
from the commissioners of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Miiwaukee 


Milwaukee has a word that visitors soon learn and remember. Its gemuetlichkeit—and don’t worry 
about how to pronounce it. You'll soon learn—and find that it means good food, good drink, good fel- 
lowship. 

The gemuetlichkeit mat will be out when the members and friends of NAHO come to Milwaukee 
on October 13 for the 1953 annual conference. They will find a city proud of its lake front, parks, and 
hard-hitting Braves . . . proud of good, clean city government . . . proud of good city services . . . proud 
of the start it has made in cleaning up its slums and providing decent housing for its veterans and lower- 
income groups. 

They will find a city proud of its fine old traditions . . . but a city, too, that knows that there’s a big 
job ahead to make itself the city it wants to be. They will find a city where the mayor’s office, the common 
council, and the housing authority are going right ahead with slum clearance and public housing plans in 
spite of attempted referendum stalemates, legal monkey wrenches, and all the usual hue and cry. 

So, come to Milwaukee in October, good friends of NAHO. Milwaukee's people will be very happy to 
have you spend a few days with them. They will be happy to show you their beaches, their parks, their 
housing projects, and their pleasant places to play. 

And if you're like most of our visitors, you'll learn... and remember . . 

Tue Reverenp Cecit A. Fisher, Chairman 
Harotp Ho.Lanp Dr. J. Martin Kiotscut 





. what gemuetlichkeit means. 


Mrs. Henry GuUNDERSON Peter T. ScHOEMANN 




















SOUTHWEST COMMISSIONERS URGE 
CONGRESSIONAL HOUSING ACTION 

When several commissioners from 
NAHO's Southwest Regional Council 
area .gathered in San Antonio last 
month for the regional conference, they 
drafted a resolution expressing deep 
concern for the current status of the 
low-rental housing program in the na- 
tional Congress. They sent a copy of the 
resolution to all senators and representa- 
tives in six of the states in the region: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. In a 
letter transmitting the resolution, the 
Reverend H. Paul Osborne, commis- 
sioner of the San Antonio authority, 
asked that the congressmen “give it 
your very careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration. The commissioners repre- 
sent a wide distribution of business and 
interests in life, and when they express 
themselves as this resolution has done, 
I think it is imperative that you, as our 
representatives from _ these 
states, give serious consideration to their 
thinking.” 

The resolution itself urged “that rep- 
resentatives in Congress be made aware 
of the total inadequacy of the 35,000 
public housing units for fiscal 1954 
recommended by the Senate and that, 
guided by their conscience and as evi- 
dence of their continued interest in all 
citizens, be urged to work toward equal 
help for the most helpless, to place upon 
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the House-Senate Conference Commit- 
tee, men of good will and sympathy 
for the poor, to the end that so long 
as it is the policy of this, our govern- 
ment, to offer financial help for the 
provision of better shelter, that before 
the world we not be guilty of uncon- 
cern for the most needy.” 

Among the commissioners signing 
the resolution were a university pro- 
fessor, an investment banker, several 
clergymen, a real estate and insurance 
broker, a housing equipment repre- 
sentative, a contractor, and other busi- 
ness and public interest group repre- 
sentatives. 





During the following month, many 
senators and representatives responded 
to the resolution, expressing apprecia- 
tion of having received it. Only one 
response indicated an unfavorable at- 
titude toward public housing—from 
Representative Olin E. Teague of 
Texas, who said, in part: “I realize that 
the chance to own a home or to live in 
a good home will do as much or more 
toward the making of a good citizen 
than any other one thing, yet I am con- 
vinced that public housing is not the 
proper answer, and I regret to inform 
you that I cannot support public hous- 
ing. 





Two St. Paul au- 
thority commission- 
ers conferred in 
Washington in May 
on a 4.2 million 


dollar redevelop- 
ment grant, ap- 
proved in April. 


Left to right, HHFA 
Administrator Al- 
bert M. Cole; Au- 
thority Vice-Chair- 
man Mrs. Charles 
T. Burnley; Au- 
thority Commis- 
sioner Lawrence C. 
Merthan; and N. S. 
Keith, former di- 
rector of the HHFA 
division of slum 
clearance and urban 
redevelopment. 
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The Rudiments of Maintenance — 


how much should be done? when? how planned? 


If neglect were not expensive, there 
would be no maintenance. The lazy 
man says: “Wait until ruin or obso- 
lescence forces replacement.” The in- 
experienced man says:' “When you 
don’t know what to do, do nothing.” 
The over-zealous man says: “Do any- 
thing and everything all the time.” 

But maintenance is like a steak— 
it can be underdone or overdone. Either 
is deplorable. The purpose of mainte- 
nance is to preserve or prolong service- 
ability at a minimum of expense. We 
oil bearings to defer expensive replace- 
ment. We renew faucet washers to 
prevent extravagant waste of water. 
We redecorate interiors to restore ap- 
pearance. 

There is a great dearth of literature, 
good or bad, on the subject of mainte- 
nance. More frequently than not, new 
materials or new methods are developed 
before data on the old accumulates in 
sufficient quantity for use in develop- 
ing sound maintenance techniques 
under the old circumstances. As a re- 
sult, the general tendency is to overdo 
in order to preclude any accusation of 
negligence. 

In contrast, experienced maintenance 
men have adopted this cardinal rule: 
never do anything about maintenance 
until you have to! 

That rule sounds simple but the catch 
lies in that clause “until you have to.” 
When do you have to? Ordinarily the 
galvanizing on a wire fence will last 
from 15 to 20 years before you need to 
do anything about maintaining it but, 
if it is subject to air laden with indus- 
trial or marsh gases, the need for treat- 
ment of some kind may develop in 
three or four years . . . and then paint- 
ing may be better than regalvanizing. 


Inspections 


The railroads know more about 
maintenance of ordinary structures and 
equipment than any other industry. 
Long ago they resorted to periodical 
inspections by experienced men of 
sound judgment as the only reliable 
means of determining what should be 
done and when. They learned some 
astonishing things: for instance, rail- 
road rails will ordinarily rust out faster 
than they will wear out. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, frequent use actually pro- 
longs the life of railroad rails. They 
also found out that it is rare, indeed, 
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PHILIP KENT 
Senior Engineer, 
Management Department, 
Chicago Housing Authority 





that the conditions or use to which a 
structure or piece of equipment ts sub 
jected are sufficiently similar from one 
year to the next to make a periodical 
scheduling of maintenance work rea 
sonable. In fact, attempts to schedule 
maintenance work at fixed periods, 
more often than not, prove to be ex 
travagant. 

In passing on the propriety of main 
tenance expenditures by receivers and 
trustees, the courts have uniformly 
ruled that proper maintenance work is 
that which would be done by a pru 
dent man with respect to his own 
property. A prudent man determines 
what to do about maintaining his own 
property by inspecting it and not by 
scheduling periodical treatments in ad 
vance. The courts have consistently 
approved slightly more than adequate 
maintenance rather than less. 

It is not uncommon to hear the 
remark: “Our budget controls our 
maintenance.’ The budget may and 
should guide maintenance expenditures 
but it should never control them. Any 
manager can arrange with little diffi 
culty to expend the exact amount in the 
budget for maintenance work. That 
achievement, however, can be no 
measure of the effectiveness of the 
work even though it presupposes an 
adequate program and competent exe 
cution of it. Unfortunately, this pre 
sumption is frequently contrary to fact. 
Money is not always spent efficiently 
and there is always the question: “Did 
the budget set out the right amount?” 
Whether or not the money was spent 
effectively can only be determined by 
inspection. There doesn’t seem to be 
any substitute for inspection. 


Scheduling the Work 


After it has been determined that 
maintenance treatment is necessary in a 
given instance, the next questions are: 
when? and how? The time is often 
determined by weather conditions. Nat- 
urally, you avoid doing outside main- 
tenance work during sub-zero weather 
because workers are less efficient in low 


temperatures and sometimes materials 
are less workable under such condi 
tions. You wouldn't enamel the inside 
surfaces of metal window sashes in bit 
ter weather because of the likelihood 
that condensation on the surfaces would 
prevent the enamel from adhering 
properly. Some kinds of landscaping 
maintenance work must be done. at 
particular times of the year if they are 
to be effective at all. 

The reasons in these cases are obvi 
ous; however, there are many cases in 
which the reasons are not so obvious 
but just as compelling. For: example, 
a ceiling under a poorly insulated roof 
was enameled in very cold weather. A 
few weeks later the enamel peeled off. 
The condensation on the ceiling at the 
time of treatment was so slight that it 
was unnoticed but it was sufficient to 
prevent the enamel from properly ad- 
hering to the surface. Sometimes, 
“how” you do the job affects the de 
termination of the best time—and vice 
versa. 


Method Planning 


Of particular importance in mainte- 
nance work is the “maintenance of per- 
spective.” If the program is a large 
expensive one, it is deserving of meticu 
lous care in the planning of each de- 
tail of those operations that of neces 
sity must be repeated over and over 
again in carrying it out. The proper 
planning of a redecorating program in- 
volving 5000 rooms hardly resembles 
the planning of a program involving 
the redecorating of five rooms. 

For example, the interior wall and 
ceiling surfaces of the apartments in a 
very large group of buildings had been 
decorated originally with a casein paint. 
After two years this finish was worse 
than none. Because of its highly ab 
sorbent character, refinishing with the 
same material would have only de 
ferred and multiplied the problem of 
dealing with it eventually. It was de- 
cided that a high gloss enamel finish 
would have a favorable tenant mainte- 
nance effect—a little experience with 
tenant painting and enameling having 
indicated that such work had a very 
dubious value, if any, the cost of neces- 
sary restoration work often far exceed- 
ing any possible saving. It was decided 
that a high gloss enamel finish would 
make it possible to limit tenant mainte- 
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nance, as far as decorating was con- 
cerned, to washing of walls, ceilings, 
and trim, thereby minimizing probable 
damage. 

It was known that the success of 
enameling over casein depended almost 
entirely on the preparation of the under 
surface before the application of the 
final coat of enamel. The size of the 
program warranted the expense of con- 
siderable experimental investigation. 
The planning was carefully done down 
to the point of listing each detail of the 
operations that the workmen were to 
perform, beginning with “wipe off 
loose dust and dirt with dry rag” and 
continuing in equivalent detail through 
out the whole operation. It was de- 
cided that the expense of the experi- 
mental work would be less if it worked 
down to the point of failure from too 
high a quality of procedure, rather than 
if it worked up to the point of the 
elimination of failure from too low a 
quality of procedure. At first, some 
difficulty was experienced in getting 
the workmen to conform strictly to the 
written instructions without any devia- 
tion and regardless of the result. 

The first rooms enameled were very 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
finish and appearance but the cost was 
unquestionably too high. The instruc- 
tions were revised to reduce the cost 
and another room treated—and so on 
until a failure resulted. In other words, 
until the finished job was unsatisfac- 
tory. In the beginning the workmen 
did not seem to realize that a failure 
was desired, in fact necessary, in order 
to ascertain the most economical sched- 
ule of operations consistent with a sat- 
isfactory result. 

Due consideration was given to the 
fact that all walls and ceilings were 
not exactly alike in composition or in 
amount of previous decorating treat- 
ment. Commensurate care was exer 
cised in the selection of materials and 
full advantage taken of such informa 
tion as manufacturers, contractors, and 
technicians could furnish. Finally, it 
was possible to select materials and 
schedule operations for the whole pro 
gram, feeling confident that a successful 
result would be obtained at a minimum 
cost. 

Would you plan the redecorating of 
five rooms that way? 


Costs and Records 

There is one class of activity in con- 
nection with maintenance work in 
which waste and extravagance are par- 
ticularly flagrant: the compiling of costs 
and the keeping of records. Frequently 
it is said: “Wouldn't it be nice if we 
could tell from our records how much 
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AVAILABLE—ELECTRIC METERS 


The New York City Housing Authority, 63 Park Row, has available 
the following surplus electric meters that it would like to dispose of: 





all in original cartons and the used 





Model Amp. Wire New Used 

Westinghouse CA. 15 2 1,688 346 
- CA 5 2 150 94 

‘ CS. 15 2 273 
General Electric 1-30 A 15 2 344 730 
> 7. 1-30 A 5 2 146 
Sangamo J.A. 5 2 106 
Duncan M.G.2S 10 3 160 


The meters are all 120 volts, single phase, 60 cycle. The new ones are 
are all in good condition. 








it costs to do this particular kind of 
maintenance work?” The answer is so 
obviously “yes” that all too often, with- 
out further ado, the order is given to 
keep a record of the cost of such work 
and usually the order is given by a man 
who, when buying supplies or a piece 
of equipment, would be careful to take 
only the best of competitive offers. It is 
rare, indeed, that such information is 
desired oftener than once a year. It is 
just as rare that it cannot, if necessary, 
be extracted when needed from records 
already in existence . . . and at a small 
fraction of the cost of keeping a run 
ning record. 

Few people seem to realize “the cost 
of keeping costs.” Fewer people seem 
able to properly appraise the value of 
costs. Just one junior clerk ordinarily 
costs nearly $2800 per year. That much 
money will pay for quite a bit of 
maintenance work. The excuse almost 
invariably is that the compilation will 
be made and the record kept by some- 
one who is employed anyway. If this 
possibility exists, the conclusion must 
be drawn that there are either too many 
employees or some other, perhaps even 
more important, work must suffer. 
Why is so much less attention given to 
the payroll dollar than to any other 
dollar? 

Costs that are based upon the dis- 
tribution of his time by the workman 
himself without close supervision usu- 
ally have little, if any, value because 
of the incentive to distort the distribu- 
tion so that the record will reflect his 
work more favorably than a true distri- 
bution. The most economical operators 
keep only enough records to enable 
them to draw statements of assets and 
liabilities and statements of income and 
expense. They consider any other rec- 
ords to be extravagances. Suffice it to 
say that any other compilations and rec- 
ords should only be authorized after the 
most careful analysis of the value of the 


information to be elicited as compared 
to the cost of obtaining it. 

When he was shown a rather elab- 
orate system of records, a prominent 
Chicago businessman pondered a mo 
ment and then said: “Everytime I see 
a record system like this, I become 
alarmed because so often the work of 
keeping it up is done for the sake of the 
record and not for the sake of the 
business.” 


Value of Alertness 


Maintenance is a challenge to the 
alertness as well as the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of anyone. Not long 
after completion of a large group of 
apartment buildings, water spots began 
to appear on the plastered walls of 
hundreds of rooms. Wall finishes were 
ruined and plaster began to disinte- 
grate. The dampness appeared after 
every heavy rain and was evidently due 
to leakage of rain through the masonry. 
Experts who were consulted agreed as 
to the cause but pointed out that water 
that penetrates the outer brick surface 
of a wall may find its way along unbe- 
lievably devious paths before becoming 
evident on the inside surface. There- 
fore, the location of the dampness on 
the inside of the wall was no clue as to 
the exact location of the point of entry 
of the water on the outside, where 
remedial measures would have to be 
applied. The experts also agreed unani- 
mously that there was no way to de- 
termine the exact location of the points 
of entry of the water and, therefore, 
recommended tuck pointing of the en- 
tire wall surfaces. 

When reminded that the cost of such 
treatment would be huge, they insisted 
that nothing less could be depended 
upon to solve the problem. After they 
were gone, it was realized that if the 
points of entry of the water on the 
outside of the walls could be definitely 
located, the cost of correcting the 
trouble would be a small fraction of the 
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cost of the general treatment recom- 
mended and would result in the saving 
of many thousands of dollars. 

One day in the fall of the year, sev- 
eral hours after a heavy rain when con- 
ditions of temperature and relative hu- 
midity happened to be just right, it was 
noticed that certain bricks here and 
there in the walls were covered with a 
striking white efflorescence. These spots 
only appeared on walls that previously 
had had damp spots on their inner 
surfaces, although the damp _ spots 
might have been yards away from the 
efflorescence on the outside. The logi- 
cal deduction was that water had pene- 
trated a leaky mortar joint and later, 
in the course of the drying out process, 
some of it had worked its way out of 
the same mortar joint and in evaporat- 
ing left the efflorescence on the surface 
of the nearest bricks. 

Nature was generously pointing out 
and marking hundreds of spots that 
even a close inspection would not dis- 
close. But nature was not generous 
enough to mark these spots permanent- 
ly. The efflorescence lasted only a day 
or two at the most and then disap- 
peared completely. Sometimes weeks 
or months passed with no recurrence. 
Obviously, the next step was to take 
photographs of the walls during the 
next manifestation of the efflorescence 
in order to provide a permanent record 
of the points of entry so that later on 
the tuck pointers could locate and treat 
only the defective spots. 

Personnel 

It seems superfluous to say that the 
selection of maintenance personnel is of 
prime importance but there are some 
aspects of this phase of maintenance 
that cannot be overstressed. Experience 
alone is not a sufficient qualification for 
a maintenance superintendent. He 
should not only understand tools and 
be able to work with his hands but also, 
comprehend the principles of record 
keeping and the importance of detail. 
He should have a good grasp of job 
training technique. Those qualifica- 
tions are the ones ordinarily thought of 
as necessary—but there are others even 
more important, though less obvious. 
He should be broad-minded enough to 
understand that the lowliest employee 
is more expert than he in at least some 
one activity (even if it is only the dig- 
ging of a ditch) and respect him for 
that superior expertness. He must be 
astute enough to commend merit and 
wise enough to be able to censure fault 
without arousing animosity. He must 
be clever enough to elicit suggestions 
from others, patient enough to listen to 
them, canny enough to accept the good 
and reject the bad, and careful not to 
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disparage the latter but explain the 
reasons for the rejection. Such a man 
will be able to engender and maintain 
esprit de corps and will be able to 
achieve astonishing results with even 
inexperienced subordinates. 

Preventive Devices 

In even a brief discussion of mainte- 
nance, there should be at least a mention 
of preventive devices. Everyone who has 
had experience in maintenance work is 
more or less familiar with direct meth 
ods of prevention. In public housing 
projects, however, where the percentage 
of children in the destructive ages is 
unusually high, indirect maintenance 
becomes particularly important. A well 
known architect, when asked what fac- 
tor more than any other contributed 
to the deterioration of dwelling struc 
tures, without a moment’s hesitation re- 
plied “the small boy.” The destruction 
attributable to the small boy is the re- 
sult of undirected and very necessary 
dissipation of his surplus energy. The 
consequent restoration that is required 
is ordinarily classified as maintenance. 
Such maintenance costs are lessened by 
providing outlets for the juvenile en- 
ergy that permit its dissipation at a 
minimum of expense. One very effec- 
tive solution is the provision of play 
equipment and other recreational facili- 
ties and programs. Unfortunately, such 
programs usually entail the expense of 
some trained supervision. 

When required to deal with large vol 
umes of destructive energy, engineers 
invariably attempt to direct such energy 
so as to utilize it to control its own 
destructive force. Obviously such pro- 
cedure offers promise of the most eco- 
nomical solution of the problem because 
supervision is inherent. Notable ex 
amples of the application of this prin 
ciple may be found along the seashore 
where relatively inexpensive jetties so 
direct the formerly uncontrolled forces 
of the water that land is actually remade 
by the same forces that accomplished its 
original destruction. 

An example of the application of the 
same basic principle in public housing 
is found in the organization of junior 
city governments, including junior po 
lice forces and junior courts. The oper 
ation of these activities of children— 
by them and for them—has the effect of 
utilizing their own surplus energies to 
control what would otherwise be de- 
structive forces and at the same time 
build character, develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and engender civic pride. 

Maintenance work is such an un- 
charted sea that the efficiency of any 
maintenance activity is apt to be a 
rather accurate reflection of the quality 
of thinking that went into it. 
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LIVING ROOM AND KITCHEN EATING 
SPACE NEEDED, STUDY CONCLUDES 

Eating space should be available both 
in kitchen and living areas, according 
to a study of the use of space in homes 
being conducted at the University of 
Illinois. The study also indicates that 
one fair sized bedroom and two small 
bedrooms may suffice for families re 
quiring three bedrooms in their home 
and that basement space may not be 
necessary in small homes. The study of 
space use was discussed at the Small 
Homes Council’s 8th annual short 
course in residential construction for 
contractors and builders held in Jan 
uary at the university. 


ALUMINUM NAILS GAIN FAVOR; 
SAID TO STOP ‘RUST MEASLES’ 
Aluminum nails reportedly are: gain 
ing in popularity for construction work 
because they don’t rust and cause the 
unsightly spots on siding and shingles 
that are often called “rust measles” or 
“nail pox.” They are also popular for 
use with aluminum roofings, an article 
in the February 21 issue of Business 
Week reports, because they prevent the 
destructive electrolysis that is caused by 
using one kind of metal to fasten down 
another kind. Although enough alumi 
num nails for the siding and roofing 
of a five-room house cost approxi 
mately $3 — about $1 more than steel 
nails — upwards of $25 can be saved 
by not having to putty them, which is 
the usual procedure to prevent rust 
with steel nails, the article points out. 
Further claim is that aluminum nails 
are superior to steel for use on red- 
wood and red cedar, both of which 
contain acids that attack ordinary nails. 


FOUR MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 
JOINT PRODUCT PRESENTATION 

A new type of product presentation 
to audiences is now being made 
through the Producers’ Council to 
groups of architects, builders, and re- 
lated industries by several building and 
materials manufacturers. Coordinated 
so that the audience learns how each 
of several products is used in relation 
to the others, the program consists of 
visual and oral presentations of prod- 
ucts in sequence, followed by a question 
period. American-Standard describes 
two types of baseboard panels and De- 
troit Controls Corporation continues by 
describing a simple thermostat control 
system. Bell and Gossett take up the 

(Continued column one, page 245) 
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THREE MORE REGIONAL CONFERENCES REPORTED 





SOUTHEASTERN— 

Breakfast workshop sessions and a 
series of talks by federal officials high- 
lighted the meeting of the Southeastern 
Regional Council in Daytona Beach, 
Florida for the three days May 24-27. 
More than 500 delegates from Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Virginia, and West Vir 
ginia were on hand for the sessions, 
held in the Sheraton Beach Hotel. 

Two breakfast workshop sessions— 
one on technical and maintenance prob 
lems and the other for local authority 
commissioners—preceded the opening 
session, at which Mayor John R. Tamm 
of Daytona Beach welcomed the dele 
gates. Henry A. Johnson of Asheville, 
president of the region, sounded the 
keynote for the working conference at 
the opening session and turned the 
meeting over to Frank L. Hulsey of 
Gadsden, Alabama, who chaired the 
first general session on management. 
Speakers for the session were John D. 
Lange, NAHO executive director; Mrs. 
Angeline Baxter, Nashville; Mrs. Glad 
dice Mayo of Miami; and R. E. Bates, 
Atlanta field office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. During round 
table discussion, PHA _ representatives 
answered questions. 

Featured speakers for the first day’s 
luncheon were Congressman Albert 
Rains of Alabama and Albert M. Cole, 
administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Walter B. 


Mills, Jr., Gadsden, presided over the 
session, which centered on problems 


a ha 


and opportunities in housing and slum 
clearance programs. 

“Coats Off to the Future” was the 
title of the afternoon general session, 
at which John Taylor Egan, then com 
missioner of PHA, and Abner D. Sil 
verman, John P. Broome, Charles L. 
Levy, and Fred A. Donham, all of 
PHA, spoke. Warren J. Vinton, PHA 
first assistant commissioner, and Law 
rence M. Cox, Norfolk, spoke on finance 
ing and fiscal policy. 

sreakfast sessions the second day of 
the meeting included one on small au- 
thority operations, another on tenant 
selection, and a third on development 
programs. Technical and maintenance 
problems—paint, inspections, new 
construction, and rehabilitation—were 
the focus of a general morning session. 
At the luncheon session that day, Ram- 
sey Findlater, Cincinnati, first vice 
president of NAHO, spoke as did Dean 
Melville Johnson of -Orlando, after 
which the Florida Association of Hous- 
ing Authorities’ plaque bearing Dean 
Johnson’s name was presented to the 
srevard County housing authority (see 
page 235). 

Slum clearance and urban redevelop 
ment was the subject of discussion 
at the afternoon session, with B. T. 
Fitzpatrick, deputy administrator of 
HHFA, and Nathaniel S. Keith, then 
director of the slum clearance division 
of HHFA, as principal speakers. 

Federal-local relations, urban rede- 
velopment, and accounting were the 
subjects of the three breakfast sessions 
on the final day of the meeting. The 





Federal officials were in evidence at the Southeastern meeting. Shown below, left 


to right, with other delegates, are Fred A. Donham, general counsel, Atlanta field office, 
PHA; Nathaniel S. Keith, then director of the division of slum clearance and urban 


redevelopment; Warren Jay Vinton, first assistant commissioner of PHA; Mrs. Dennie 
Gillispie, secretary, Alabama Association of Housing Authorities, Florence; John Taylor 


Egan, then commissioner of PHA; and George Guy, Nashville Housing Authority. 
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Congressman Albert M. Rains of Ala- 
bama was one of the featured speakers at 
the meeting, as was HHFA Administrator 
Albert M. Cole. Congressman Rains is 
shown left above with Henry A. Johnson, 
president of the Southeastern Regional 
Council, middle. and Mr. Cole, right. 


general session that morning was de 
voted to talks by Mr. Lange or 
“NAHO—Its Problems and Opportuni- 
H. Dosker of Louis- 
ville, on NAHO’s retirement program. 


ties,” and by 


At the business meeting that closed 
the conference, plans were discussed for 
a joint meeting of the region in 1954 
with the Southwest Regional Council. 

Officers elected at the session were 
PresipeNt—Henry A. Johnson, Ash- 
ville, who in 1953 served out the un- 
expired term of Robert K. Creighton, 
who resigned as president in April; 
Vice-Presipent- -C. Henry 
Spartanburg; Executive CoMMITTEE— 
Lamar Branscomb, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama: Tom Cranford, Valdosta, 
Georgia; Paul Colton, Lakeland, Flor- 
ida; Mrs. Connie R. Griffith, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; /ames M. Cain, Canton, 
Mississippi; Harold ]. Dillehay, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; John A. Chase, 
Columbia, South Carolina; John Bran- 
don, Nashville, Tennessee; Frederic A. 


Cohe n, 


Fay, Richmond, Virginia; and George 
E. Arrington, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Social events for the conference 
opened with an “Ear!y Birds” cocktail 
party the evening before the sessions 
started and was followed the next eve- 
ning by a get-together for which ex- 
hibitors at the meeting were hosts. Din- 
ner and dancing provided the enter- 
tainment the second night of the con- 
ference. Throughout the meeting, 
orange juice was served in the exhibit 
area by the Florida Citrus Commission. 
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NEW ENGLAND— 





The interdependence of public and 
private resources in solving housing 
and redevelopment problems today was 
stressed by speakers at the two day 
meeting of the New England Regional 
Council, held in Newport June 22-23. 

Mayor Dean J. Lewis of Newport, in 
welcoming the more than 175 delegates 
to the conference, said that there is 
room for both public and private hous 
ing without competition and that they 
should complement each other rather 
than be competitive. Without public 
housing, the mayor said, Newport 
could never have met its housing prob- 
lems in the past decade. Richard C. 
Adams, past president of the Newport 
County real estate board, said New 
port’s housing problems were resolved 
by cooperation between both public and 
private groups. 

Clarence C. Klein, Pittsburgh, im 
mediate past president of NAHO, 
spoke at the opening session on hous- 


ing as a profession and John D. Lange, 
NAHO executive director, talked on 
management at the same session. 

At the afternoon session on redevel 
opment the first day of the meeting, 
Huston Rawls, president of the Sub 
urban Centers Trust and the National 
Store Planning and Research Corpora 
tion, cited redevelopment accomplish 
ments in Philadelphia as an example 
of what private enterprise can do with 
the aid of public funds. 

Walter B. Mills, Jr., executive direc 
tor of the Greater Gadsden Housing 
Authority, Gadsden, Alabama, was the 
speaker at the luncheon meeting the 
opening day of the conference. 

The second day’s program consisted 
of a special session for commissioners, 
a technical and maintenance session, 
and the annual business meeting at 
which the following officers were 
elected: 

PresipeENt—Raymond D. Holmes, 


Fall River, Massachusetts; Vice-Prest 
pENt—/oseph T. Benedict, Worcester; 
Secretary—Daniel |. Heffernan, Bris 
tol, Connecticut; Treasurer—Kather 
ine F. Hodge, Pawtucket, Rhode Is 
land; Executive Com™irree—Fred 
erick A. Fitzsimmons; Taunton, Massa 
chusetts; John Collins, Nashua, New 
Hampshire; William ]. Donovan, New 
port; Richard S. Hubert, Greenwich; 
Harland McPhetres, Boston, all for two 
year terms, and Daniel C. Lyons, Hart 
ford; and Mrs. Richard L. Lovell, New 
Haven, for one year terms. 

The regional council was host to 
delegates and the Board of Governors, 
which met in Newport at the time of 
the conference, on a tour of Newport's 
famous Ocean Drive and of the Van 
derbilt Mansion, “The Breakers,” the 
first afternoon. It was followed by a 
buffet supper. The closing day of the 
meeting delegates and the board at 
tended a New England clam bake. 





Board members at the New England meeting included Charles Ross, Ramsey Find- 
later, Kenneth Parmelee, Louis Danzig, and Oliver Winston, shown above. Left above is 
outgoing regional president, Mrs. Helen MacPherson shown with William Donovan, con- 
ference chairman, to her left and Mr. Findlater and John D. Lange behind them. 








son, Orlando; and Dr. A. C. Hall, Greensboro, North Carolina. 





Shown left above are J. N. Miller, Daytona Beach, general chairman of the Southeastern conference; Dean Melville E. John- 


Shown right, delegates are getting free orange juice at a popular 
“booth” in the exhibit area, in which 16 exhibitors displayed housing materials. Left to right, are President Henry A. Johnson; 
Walter B. Mills, Jr., Gadsden; Mr. Miller; and “‘Miss Orange Juice.” 
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The opening day luncheon for the New England meeting featured Walter B. Mills, Jr., Gadsden, Alabama, as the speaker. 


Shown at the speakers’ table, left to right, in the picture left, are Mrs. MacPherson; Daniel Heffernan, Bristol, Connecticut: Mr. 
Mills; Monsignor Edward A. Higney, Newport; Judge Arthur Sullivan, Newport; and Nathaniel S. Keith, then DSCUR director. 
Clarence C. Klein, Pittsburgh, shown right above addressing the delegates, gave the opening talk of the conference. 





SOUTHWEST— 

“The great empires of old perished 
because of inner weakness,” the Most 
Reverend Robert E. Lucey, archbishop 
of San Antonio, told the opening ses 
sion of the Southwest Regional Council 
meeting, when he warned that “in spite 
of high idealism our nation has not 
protected and guarded family life as 
she should have through the years. 
There are too many people in our 
country who are not worried about the 
impact of bad housing on American 
family life and on the future of the 
nation,” he told delegates to the regional 
conference, which opened in the Gun- 
ter Hotel on June 3 for three days. 

The Reverend Father Lucey and Lee 
Johnson, executive vice-president of the 
National Housing Conference, who re 
ported on Washington activities hous 
ingwise, shared the speakers’ rostrum 
for the first session. 

‘At preconference sessions, delegates 
saw a demonstration “staff meeting” 
at which B. Finley Vinson, Little Rock, 
was the “executive director” and at 
which the “staff” discussed with him in 
a lively and humorous fashion every 
day operating problems of a local hous 
ing authority. Fiscal policies and tenant 
selection problems were also discussed 


at workshop sessions that preceded the 
formal opening of the conference. 

At an afternoon session on June 4, 
people and public relations in the pub 
lic housing program were discussed, 
followed by a buffet supper and enter 
tainment at La Villita, the “little vil 
lage” in the center of San Antonio 
built by the Spaniards and restored as a 
community center. 

Commissioners held a special session 
on the morning of the final day of the 
meeting, which was followed by a gen 
eral session called “Housing, Health, 
and Welfare on Trial.” Other sessions 
that morning included one on account- 
ing for management; a talk by NAHO 
Executive Director John D. Lange on 
recent developments in the association; 
and a talk by Walter B. Mills, Jr., Gads 
den, Alabama. At the final luncheon, 
the film, “Baltimore’s Slum Fight,” 
was shown and the “Baltimore Plan” 
discussed. 

Regional council officers elected dur- 
ing the business meeting include: 
Presipent—Mrs, Edna Garrett, Corpus 
Christi; Vicr-Presiwent—O. W. Coll- 
lins, Port Arthur, Texas; Secrerary— 
Mrs. Alice-Loutse Nathan, New Or- 
leans; and Treasurer—Dan Hurley, 
New Orleans. 


Ten exhibitors were on hand to show 
housing products to the delegates, in 
cluding Rheem, Charles R. Hadley, 
Texas Shade and Venetian Blind Fac 
tory, Miller Manufacturing, Mid-West 


Interiors, Strauss Frank Company, 


Royal Heaters, Sexauer, DuPont, and 
Corrosion Rectifying Company. The 
1 & M Section also had a display. 





Outgoing president of the Southwest 
Region, W. W. Stewart, Austin, is shown 
above with the new president. Mrs. Edna 
Garrett of Corpus Christi. 





Outgoing and incoming officers of the Southwest Region shown left to right in the picture above are J. A. Kastor, Dallas, 
outgoing treasurer; Miss Gertrude Ford, Galveston, outgoing secretary; O. W. Collins, Port Arthur, Texas, vice-president elect; 


Mrs. Alice-Louise Nathan, New Orleans, secretary elect; and Dan Hurley, New Orleans, treasurer elect. 


To the right is a display 


of prize-winning housing and redevelopment agency publications arranged by the regional public relations committee. 
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IN SHORT— 

(Continued from page 241) 

story to explain how forced hot water 
heating system temperature variations 
can be balanced with building temper- 
ature and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company shows the relationship be- 
tween baseboard panels and dual glaz- 
ing. 


ELEVATOR BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK 
PROJECT TO FEATURE BALCONIES 

Balconies to offset some of the draw- 
backs of family life in tall structures 
will be featured in 140 two- and three- 
bedroom apartments in the 1246-unit 
Carver Houses, a multi-story public 
housing project recently begun in New 
York City. The balconies will be about 
4 feet wide and 14 feet long and will 
be built on alternate floors starting 
with the third floor above ground. 
Each balcony will have protective 
panels and heavy-gauge screening over 
6 feet high. An extra charge equivalent 
to half a room’s rent will be made for 
the apartments with balconies. 


ASKS REDESIGN OF KITCHENS 
TO ACCOMMODATE FREEZERS 
Kitchens must be redesigned and 
built to accommodate food freezers, ac- 
cording to George C. Foerstner of 
Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, 
Iowa. Claiming that American home- 
makers have shown overwhelmingly 
that they want freezers in the kitchen, 
Mr Foerstner said that the company’s 
refrigerator engineers have concentrat- 
ed on designing freezers that provide 
the utmost food capacity in the smallest 
space but that now help is needed from 
architects and kitchen planners. “Just 
as kitchens had to be redesigned for 
installation of mechanical refrigerators 
20 years ago, so will a similar adjust- 
ment have to be made for freezers,” he 
said, 


ENGLISH TENANTS PREFER OPEN 
FIRE FOR HEATING LIVING ROOMS 
Of 22 tenants living in a project 
at Abbots Langley in England, 14 of 
them preferred an open fire for heat- 
ing their living rooms to any other 
type of heat, The Municipal Journal 
reports. All of the tenants considered 
it more important to heat the living 
room than any other room; most con- 
sidered heat in the kitchen of second 
importance; some wanted their bath- 
rooms heated; but few if any felt any 
dissatisfaction with lack of heat in 
bedrooms. In the poll on means of 
heating the living room, ducted warm 
air got only three votes; radiator heat- 
ing, two; gas fire, two; and radiator 
supplemented by electric heater, one. 
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SAN ANTONIO SAVES TIME, MONEY 
WITH BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

New bookkeeping machines installed 
last year in three of San Antonio’s hous 
ing projects have come through a nine 
months test with excellent records, J. 
C. Sorell, chief accountant of the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of San 
Antonio, says. The machines are pay 
ing for themselves through faster, neat- 
er, and more accurate work, he claims. 

Prior to installation of the machines, 
project bookkeepers or cashiers had 
time to collect only about 10 per cent of 
monthly rents, with the rest of their 
time consumed by the job of posting. 
Other staff members had to help in 
the collection and everyone was rushed, 
according to Mr. Sorell. Use of the new 
machines, however, has made it pos- 
sible for bookkeepers to collect approx- 
imately 65 per cent of monthly rents, 
while cashiers are left free to perform 
other important duties, he says. 

Mr. Sorell explained that bookkeep 
ing machines of the type installed in 
San Antonio eliminate handwritten re- 
ceipts and. rental statements and, 
though adjustment slips still must be 
written by hand, use of the machines 
leaves sufficient time for posting. He 
also points out that it is possible to 
check figures and totals at any time 
because a journal sheet is always in 
the machine. 

A period of two to four weeks is 
sufficient to train the average employee 
to use the machine, Mr. Sorell says, 
and because of time and work saved 





through the new procedures, he expects 
that fewer employees will have to be 
added to the staff when new projects 
are opened. Mr. Sorell and one of the 
new machines is shown above. 


‘TAKE-HOME’ PAY FIGURED IN ONE 
OPERATION WITH NEW MACHINE 
The “take-home” pay of any em 
ployee can be computed in a single 
operation with the use of a new pay- 
roll machine now on the market. With 
holding tax, social security, local taxes, 
or other variable deductions based on a 
percentage of gross earnings are all 
automatically figured by the new ma- 
chine. It is said to have an automatic 
control that prevents deducting social 
security from gross pay after income 
reaches $3600 a year. When the ma- 
chine has figured gross pay and all 
the deductions, the claim is that the 
depression of a single key prints simul- 
taneously, without the use of carbons, 
a pay check or pay envelope; pay state- 
ment; employee's earnings record; pay- 
roll journal, and a cash register. For 
further information on the machine, 
write to the JouRNAL oF Housine. 


NEW TYPEWRITER TABULATING 
KEYS SPEED STATISTICAL WORK 


Tabulating and billing are said to be 
simplified by the use of a new ten-key 
tabulator now available on an electric 
typewriter. The tabulating device is an 
addition to the usual typewriter keys 
on the electric machine and is located 
at the base of the typewriter, just be- 

(Continued column one, page 249) 
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SINGLE SURVIVING AGED PERSON 
MAY REMAIN IN OMAHA PROJECTS 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Omaha in May adopted a policy 
allowing the surviving member of an 
aged two-person family to remain in 
its low-rent public housing units. The 
new policy applies only to a survivor 
who does not have children in a posi- 
tion to take care of him. At present the 
authority has ten such persons in the 
1778-unit program. 

Under the authcrity’s previous policy, 
the survivor in such families was in- 
eligible to remain as a tenant. Only 
a few were able to live with other 
single persons in the project or move 
elsewhere with other members of the 
family. The authority’s executive direc- 
tor, Edward M. Ouren, said he was 
often obliged to ask the survivor with 
no place to go to find other quarters. 

Mr. Ouren, at whose suggestion the 
policy was adopted, said the aged sur- 
vivors of old couples will not be housed 
in any specific place in the project. 
In most instances, he said, such fam- 
ilies occupy a one-bedroom dwelling 
and normally the person will be per- 
mitted to remain in the dwelling in 
which he lives. 


SAMPLE APARTMENT GIVES IDEAS 
FOR LOW BUDGET FURNISHINGS 


Tenants and prospective tenants of 
Tasker Homes, one of The Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority’s low-rent proj- 
ects, recently got a lesson in how to 
furnish a one-bedroom apartment color- 
fully and artistically with only $400— 
plus some ingenuity and a lot of work 
on the tenant’s part. 

A “sample” one-bedroom apartment 
furnished for the most part with 
“home-made” pieces was opened in 
June by the authority to the public, 
project tenants, and prospective tenants. 
In a “letter” given to visitors to the 
apartment, the authority explained that 
it was opened to help show families 
how they “may make home living more 
comfortable through budget buying 
and by actually making some of the 
furniture and draperies.” 

Idea for the “sample” apartment 
came from students at the Philadelphia 
School of Art, who competed with each 
other in working out attractive and 
economical plans for furnishing a 
dwelling on a low budget. The housing 
authority staff, working with the stu- 
dents, constructed the “home-made” 
furniture. 
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Although the “decorators” debated 
between traditional and modern furni 
ture for the sample unit, they chose 
modern design because they said it 
lends itself better to home construc 
tion; is easier to keep clean; in many 
instances is less expensive; and has 
“more stimulating eye appeal.” 

The sofa shown in the picture below 
was made by project carpenters from a 
%-inch piece of plywood mounted on 
legs made of plumbers pipe painted 
black. A foam rubber mattress, cov- 
ered with bright upholstery material, 
brought the total cost for the piece to 
$36.25. Three tables were made of 
one hollow-core door, bought at a 
lumber yard and sawed into one long 
and two short pieces. Legs were made 
of scrap lumber. Each table top was 
heavily waxed and the edges and legs 
were painted with dull black lacquer. 
Total cost for the three tables: $15. The 
table lamp, made of copper tubing that 
cost 12 cents a foot, electrical wire, and 
the $1.98 shade, brought the total cost 
to $2.98. Shelves shown in the pic- 
ture were constructed of $6 worth of 
lumber. Calendar pictures, which were 
mounted, edged with paper binding, 
and sprayed with plastic, cost only a 
few cents to make. A desk, desk chair, 
and bookcase were bought unfinished 
and painted to harmonize with the 
decorating scheme; draperies were 
“home-made” from 98-cent-a-yard ma- 
terial and a cotton washable rug was 
purchased for the living room. A hang 
ing lamp, which project personnel say 
could easily be self-constructed, was 


purchased for $15. Two African camp 
chairs with removable washable covers 
cost $10.95 each. 

Largest single purchase for the apart- 
ment was a “Hollywood” bed and mat 
tress, which totaled $50. Two unpaint 
ed chests of drawers and a two-drawer 
bedside table were purchased and fin- 
ished for about $45. Since the closet 
had no door, a bedspread identical to 
the one used on the bed was hung at 
the opening. 

In the kitchen and other places in 
the apartment where there are no closet 
doors, bamboo blinds were bought and 
hung sidewise from shower curtain 
rings on a pole to provide a covering. 
A similar blind was used on the bath- 
room window. 

An inexpensive table and unpainted 
chairs were bought for the kitchen at 
a total cost of $29.85. A little over $10 
was spent on paint for furniture and 
for some parts of the walls. Total cost 
of the furnishings including pillows, 
dishes, linoleum, curtains for all rooms, 
and incidentals came to $400.09. 

Mrs. Doris J. Allebach, research 
analyst for the authority, who directed 
the furnishing of the apartment, said 
that about 500 people—far more than 
was expected—saw the apartment in 
the first few days it was open. The 
initial reaction of most of the visitors 
was one of astonishment, she said, and 
attributed their interest to the bright 
colors and crisp, clean lines of the mod 
ern furnishings, which they said they 
did not expect to find in an average 
project home. 





PHILADELPHIA MODEL APARTMENT: COST $400 
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SUMMARY OF THE 1952 HOUSING-REDE- 
VELOPMENT YEAR, BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
1952 LITERATURE. 1953. 36 pp. $1. NAHO 
Publication N340. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 

Activities in 1952 in the fields of housing 
and redevelopment are reviewed in this year's 
edition of NAHO’s annual round-up of key 
events. Among the aspects discussed are the 
total number of housing starts, what kind, and 
where; the cost of building and buying; fi 
nancing; rent control; the federal govern 
ment’s role in housing and redevelopment; 
materials and credit controls; disposition of 
federally owned homes; research in housing; 
the various states’ activities in housing; and 
race relations as they relate to housing. 

A bibliography in the back of the pamphlet 
lists standard and new 
vate publications and periodicals on housing 


government and pri 


and redevelopment. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





READING LiST ON HOUSING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 1953. 43 pp. 15 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. Cc. 

Government and private publications and 
periodicals in the general held of housing are 
cataloged in this bibhography. Part I lists pub 
lications of HHFA and its constituent agencies 
—the Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Hous 
ing Administration, and the Public Housing 
Administration—and Part II lists topically 
publications and periodicals of other govern 
ment agencies and departments and of private 
publishers. 


HOUSEBUILDING IN TRANSITION, by 
Sherman J. Maisel. 1953. 390 pp., charts, 
graphs. $5. University of California Press, 
Berkeley 4, California. 

3asing his work on studies done under 
contract with the Housing and Home Finance 


Agency in the San Francisco Bay area, the 


author—a_ professor of business administra- 
tion presents this book as an explanation 
* the homebuilding industry: what it 


works, how it is financed, and 
what its sources of supply are. The sizes of 
different types of homebuilding firms and 
their practices are discussed and the efficiency 
and performance of the industry are evaluated. 


THE CORNELL KITCHEN, Product Design 
Through Research. 1952. 91 pp., illus., charts. 
New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Planning efficient kitchens—with particular 
emphasis on the design of kitchen cabinets 
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is, how it 


that meet both human and technological re 
quirements—was the goal of the research that 


is reported in this attractivel illustrated 


book. Laborator research was undertaken 
by New York State College of Home Eco 
nomics at Cornell University in collaboration 
with the Cornell Housing Research Center 
on daily food preparation activities in the 
home and their space requirements. From this 
research in kitchen planning—including what 


is necessary or desirable in materials, acous 
tics, ventilation, 
ment, etc.—the 


The units, described and 


equipment room arrange 
kitchen units were developed 
illustrated in the 
constructed and 


book, are to be placed in 


homes for observation under actual living 


conditions in the final phase of the research, 


yet to be done. 


THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYS- 
TEM. 1952. 73 pp., illus., graphs. Free. 
Home Loan Bank Board, 101 Indiana Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

The origin, purposes, practices, and opera 
tions of the Federal Home Loan Bank system 
are reviewed in this booklet, with a summar 
of the volume of business in various phases of 
board, 


its operations. The composition of the 


its duties, and its selection are also described 
PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE WORLD 
SOCIAL SITUATION, United Nations, De- 
partment of Social Affairs. 1952. Publica- 
tion E/CN.5/267/Rev.1. 180 pp., charts, 
maps. $1.75. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

With data 
Nations constituent 
liminary 


United 
organizations, this pre 


furnished by several 


report reviews, on a_ worldwide 


scale, several aspects of social welfare—hous 


ing, education, population trends, health con 
ditions, food and _ nutrition, 
work and employment, and 
stances affecting the 
ing. Charts and 
to show 


conditions of 
special circum 
general standard of liv- 
maps are extensively 
countries of 
number of 
a single unit, percentages 
enrollment, and death 


used 
comparisons between 
conditions as the 
persons housed in 
of elementary 
Tates. 


such average 


school 


CITY PLANNING IN SOVIET RUSSIA, by 
Maurice F. Parkins. 1953. 257 pp., maps, 
charts. $6. The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Taking his material from original docu- 
ments in Russian published by the Soviet 
government, the author of this study re- 


views the principles and 
planning in the Soviet 
to 1950. 


practices in city 


Union from 1922 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EUROPEAN LA- 
BOUR MOVEMENT IN THE HOUSING 
FIELD, by H. Urmath. 1953. 100 pp., charts, 
graphs. 45 Belgian francs (about $3.50). 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, 24 rue du Lombard, Brussels, Belgium. 

The author, a trade union expert, explains 
how the trade union movement in 11 Euro- 
pean countries has shown vitality and inven- 
tiveness in its efforts to help solve the hous- 


ng problem, often working with non 

mit housing organization In addition to 
dealing with the present situation, the author 
make in’ historical surve t the housing 
situation trom the middle of the 19th centur 
to the present day in the muntries cliscusses 
Belgium, Denmark, France, German Federal 
Repu Great Britain, Ital Netherland 
Norwa Sweden, and Switzerland 


HOUSING PROGRAMS OF THE STATE OF 
CONNECTICUT, a Review 1946-1952. 1953, 
49 pp., illus., charts, graphs, maps. Free. 
State of Connecticut, Public Works Depart 
ment, Housing Division, 500 Capitol Avenue, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Published tor 


public imtormation, this re 
port discusses state legislation for Nousinyg 
the tate’s moderate-rental housing | yra 
home »wrership program im it veteran 
temporary housing program. Details on num 
bers and types of units, their financing, and 
their location in the state are given 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE UNITS. 12 pp., 
diag., illus. 10 cents. Small Homes Council, 
University of Illinois, Mumford House, Ur- 


bana, Illinois. 

The requirements, planning ind design of 
torage cabinets tor different kind # items 
in a home—kitchen utensils, dishe book 
clothes, linens, et ire «discussed in thi 
pamphlet Suggestions for convement, efh 
cent, and economic storage are put forward 
with sketche used to illustrate basic con 


struction plans and ideas for installation and 


us 


A COMPARISON OF THE CHARACTER 
ISTICS OF NEGRO APPLICANT AND TEN- 


ANT FAMILIES, LOW-RENT PUBLIC 
HOUSING, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 
1951. 1952. 25 pp. mimeo., graphs, charts. 


Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 709 East 
Eager Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


The Baltimore housing authority presents in 
this report a comparison of family character 
istics of low-rent public housing tenants with 
those of applicants for projects, using 1000 
families as a sampling. Using previously a 


ublished as The 
Characteristics of Families in Low-Rent Publ 
Housing, Baltimore 5 
1953 


sembled data on its tenant 


Maryland, 1951 (see Feb 
JouRNAL, page 64) and the re 


search on applicants done 


ruary 


by sociolog tu 


dents of Morgan State College, the report com 


pares the two groups primarily in term if 
family types—standard, broken, all adult, and 
aged—and secondarily in terms of ther im 
come Some tentative conclusions about the 
general nature of familie desiring publi 
housing are also presented for their value in 


reviewing the whole program 


EFFECTS OF NONWHITE PURCHASES 
ON MARKET PRICES OF RESIDENCES, by 
Luigi M. Laurenti. Reprinted from “The 
Appraisal Journal,” July 1952. 16 pp., charts. 
National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing, 35 West 32nd Street, New York I, 
New York 

Mr. Laurenti sums uj 
San Francisco 


here his search in 

popula 
1940—for 
concrete measurement of the economic results 
of the movement of 
residential neighborhoods. Mr. 
he found untrue the 


nonwhite 
tion has risen 137 per cent since 


where the 


nonwhites into white 
Laurenti says 
pinion generally held 
by real estate and finance 
by nonwhites into whit 
forces values down and 
physical deterioration of the 
He found that since 
mixed 


people that entry 
residential areas 
results inevitably in 
neighborhoods. 
1940, houses in a racially 


brought slightly 
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“test area prices 








higher in general than comparable houses in 
a “control” area where there was no racial 
mixture; that those prices in the mixed area 
that were lower (about 9 per cent) were made 
to whites, and that all sales to nonwhites 
were at higher prices than comparable sales 
in the all-white area. In general, the market 
in each area was much like that in the other. 


THE BOTTLENECK IN HOUSING. 1953. 
1950. 1952. 8 pp. Free. Housing and Home 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 312 West 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

A simply presented and well illustrated 
review of the effects of slums on civic de 
velopment in Cincinnati, this booklet—the 
Better Housing League’s 37th annual report 
points out the nature of slums, methods of 
eliminating them, progress to date in Cin 
cinnati’s slum attack, and the activities of the 
league during 1952. Bleecker Marquette and 
Dan Ransohoff prepared the report. 


THE COLLEGE HOUSING PROGRAM, The 
What and Why of Title IV, Housing Act of 
1950. 1952. 8 pp. Free Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Normandy Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

A clear and easily read summary of the 
origin, operation, and effect of the government 
aided college housing program is given in this 
pamphlet. The program's relation to the de 
fense effort, the procedures for applying for 
aid under the program, and its relation to the 
national housing problem are also discussed. 


A REPORT ON. STABILIZATION OF 
RENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, by James 
McI. Henderson. 1953. 18 pp., graphs. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Presented as a report to Michael V. DiSalle, 
former administrator of the Economic Stabil- 
ization Agency, this informal summary by 
Mr. Henderson reviews the rent stabilization 
program in the light of the need for it, the 
operation of its policies, and its effects on con 
sumers. The graphs included in the report 
indicate the scope of rent controls, the extent 
of increases granted for capital improvements, 
number of special cases reviewed, and _ the 
reduction of excessive rents. 


CITY PLANNING AND URBAN DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 1952. 47 pp. 30 cents. Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Presented as a practical explanation of city 
planning, including the mechanics of setting 
up and maintaining city plan commissions, 
this booklet describes all aspects of the organ- 
ization of a plan commission and outlines its 
duties and obligations. The work of planning 
and its scope—zoning, redevelopment, neigh- 
borhood conservation, rehabilitation, and pub 
lic relations—are discussed in detail. 





JOSEPH M. DARST, 

former mayor of St. Louis, and the recipient 
of NAHO’'s 195] 
achievement in housing, died in June at the 
age of 64 after a long illness. His term as 


award for outstanding 


mayor expired this spring and he did not run 
for re-election because of his health. He re 
ceived the NAHO award in recognition of his 
. to his 
state of Missouri . . . and to the nation.” 


“housing service to his home city 


The citation to Mayor Darst also paid tribute 
to the “vigorous day-in-, day-out leadership 
that is essential to the establishment of a 
publicly understood and accepted program of 
slum clearance, low rental housing, and urban 
redevelopment.” He was saluted for national 
service particularly on the basis of the Nation 
al Housing Policy Conference that he called 
in St. Louis in March of 1951, which brought 


together both public aud private 


housing 
officials in an effort to achieve a coordinated 


national he using program. 


JOSEPH A. FOWLER 

retired in June as executive director of the 
Memphis Housing Authority, after having 
served in that capacity since organization of 
the authority in 1938. Ill health compelled Mr. 
Fowler’s retirement, although he will con- 
tinue to act as a consultant to the authority 

An editorial in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal that appeared following the announce 
ment of Mr. Fowler's retirement paid tribute 
to his “vision and untiring efforts” and 
saluted the “high prestige” that he had won 
for the authority nationally. 

Mr. Fowler was NAHO’'s 1943-44 presi 
dent and during the full span of his hous- 
ing career he played an active part in Asso 
ciation affairs. 

Walter M. Simmons, former associate exe 
cutive director of the authority, replaces Mr. 
Fowler as director. The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal heralded his appointment as “a guar 


antee that there will be no interruption or im 
pairment of the housing authority’s administra 
tive operations. Any other appointment would 
have been unthinkable. Mr. Stmmons_ has 
made his own mark in the public housing 
field and his contributions to the civic prog 
ress of Memphis have been major in every 


respect. 


R. K. CREIGHTON, 
tormer executive director of the Chattanooga 
Housing Authority, has acquired an interest 


in Sydell Manufacturing, Inc., manufacturers 





message. 


committee? 





The committee would welcome 
sending in your ideas to the NAHO central office for transmittal to the 


HOW ABOUT A “TIP”... 


Every month, NAHO’s Public Relations Committee issues a “tip” 
to housing and redevelopment agencies on ways and means of keeping 
their communities informed about their programs—and in sympathy 
with them. Recent tips have suggested (1) friendly letters to employers 
who provide tenant income information, (2) newspaper releases sum- 
marizing facts on tenant income and rent following annual income 
re-examination, (3) publicizing of the “families with children preferred” 


suggestions for tips. How about 
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of waste and garbage receptacles. He is vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer of the com- 
pany, which has headquarters in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Mr. Creighton joined the 
Chattanooga authority in mid-1950 and re- 
signed his position there this spring. 


RICHARD W. E. PERRIN, 

executive director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Milwaukee. leaves on August 
1 for a four weeks study tour in Germany 
is the guest of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Mr. Perrin was scheduled to make 
the tour 


last summer (see July 1952 JourNat, 


uge 251) but last minute complications inter- 
vened. This year, as last, the German gov- 
ernment has invited 80 leading figures in 
various fields of specialization to visit the 
country under an exchange program that 
brings a comparable group of Germans to 
the United States. The visitors travel in 
groups of eight and Mr. Perrin is to be with 
technicians who will study local planning, 


housing, and reconstruction. 


DR. WIL R. JOHNSON, 
commissioner of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Galveston, has joined the staff 
#t the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. Dr. 
Johnson has been pastor of the First Presby 
terian Church in Galveston for the past 30 
ears. He will continue his residence in Galves 
ton and his commissionership of the author- 
ity, inasmuch as his work with the institute 
will be doing Bible conference work through 
the institute’s extension department. 


WILLIAM G. LOEFFLER, 

former comptroller of the Public Housing 
Administration, has been appointed controller 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
4 Washington newspaper reports that the 
appointment of Mr. Loeffler to the post “‘was 
a boost to employee morale there.” He had 
formerly worked for FDIC. In announcing 
his resignation from PHA, the then commis- 
sioner of the agency, John Tay 
high tribute to the 
tributions to the 


lor Egan, paid 
“magnitude” of his con- 
gency and to the public 


housing program. 


STUART ROTHMAN 
has been appointed solicitor in the United 
States Department of Labor. To take on his 
new job, Mr. Rothman resigned as director 
housing and redevelopment for the state 
if Minnesota, a position he had held since 
1947. He had at one time been on the staff 
# the Federal Public Housing Authority. 


CHARLES E. MAYETTE, 

chief of operations enginecring in the San 
Francisco field office of the Public Housing 
Administration, died on June 20 at the age 
of 60, presumably of a heart attack. Mr. 
Mayette had been a long-time member of the 
PHA central and field office staffs. He had 
served for the past two years as Pacific South- 
west Regional Council representative of 
NAHO’'s Technical and Maintenance Section 
and was responsible for building a substantial 
membership among housing authority main- 
tenance personnel in the region. Last year, 
Mr. Mayette was elected national vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees for the 12th district (see 
January JouRNAL, page 31). 

Director of the San Francisco field office, 
J. G. Melville, paid high tribute to Mr. 
Mayette’s PHA service, saying “Mr. Mayette 
was a conscientious public servant, a fine 
gentleman, and a staunch advocate of all 
humanitarian causes. We will miss him great- 


ly.” 
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HOUSING STUDY— 
(Continued from page 224) 
ordination and mutual effort on com- 
mon problems. . . 

“As far as I am personally concerned, 
I will approach this re-appraisal with 
an open mind. That does not mean, 
however, that I am approaching it with 
an empty one. Admittedly, I have my 
own ideas and beliefs about many of 
our housing policies and operations. 
But there is much more to learn. . . 

“You might say that this plan is a 
course for the education of a Housing 
Administrator. If so, I will try to be 
an apt pupil. After such a seminar in 
housing, I should be far better equipped 
to recommend a sound course of action. 
My one hope is to bring forth definite 
and significant proposals that will lead 
to better homes and living standards 
for Americans of all groups and de- 
grees. 





PHA, DSCUR— 

(Continued from page 221) 

hope to work out with your advice and 

assistance in the coming months.” 
Mr. Keith, who had served in federal 

housing agencies since 1940 and previ- 

ously had been a business and financial 

writer, plans to return to the private 

field. Mr. Egan has not announced his 

plans for the future. 








ADMINISTRATIVE IDEAS— 
(Continued from page 245) 
low the space bar. Without removing 
her hands from the keyboard, the 
manufacturer claims, the typist using 
the machine can tabulate accurately 
from column to column or to any de- 
sired position in relation to a decimal 
point by setting only one stop for each 
column and by using only one key 
for each tabulation. For instance, to 
type $25.00, the typist need only punch 
the tabulator key for “tens.” If in the 
same column, on the next line, she 
wants to type $1145.00, she touches the 
tabular key for “thousands” and the 
machine lines up the decimal points 
accurately. 

The Journat oF Hovusine will supply 
further information on the machine 
upon request. 











POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A10—REDEVELOPMENT SUPERVISOR 


General supervision development activi 
ui 


s tor two redevelopment projects of 66 and 


¢ 
> acres 


an 


adjacent to the state capitol. Bot! 
projects now under loan and grant contract. 
Qualifications: college degree in engineering 


architecture, economics, cit planning, or pub 
lic administration, plus at least three years ex 


perience in redevelopment or related work. A 


master’s degree may be substituted for tw 
years experience. Salary based on qualifica 
tions. Address applications to: Robert Jorvig 


Executive Director, Housing and Redevel 
ment Authority of the City of St. Paul, 1745 
City Hall and Court House, St. Paul 
Minnesota. 


A11—REHABILITATION SUPERVISOR 
Primarily to supervise a small staff of 
cialists in a‘combined project of remodeling 
new construction, and community 


tion in a large 


organiza 
rehabilitation program. Re 
quires eight years of housing design, construc 
tion, or remodeling experience, three in a 
supervisory capacity, plus degree in engineer 


w architecture. Initial salary: $7680 


ing 


A12—SENIOR TECHNICAL ENGINEER 
Assistant to chief of rehabilitation project 
outlined in A-11 
of administrative engineering 
construction, remodeling, and 


above. Requires six years 
experienc® in 
rehabilitation 
plus degree in engineering or architecture. In 


itial salary: $6900. 


A13—COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
SUPERVISOR 

Primarily to initiate, develop, and sustain 
cooperative 
tion project 


relationships between rehabilita 
outlined in A-1I1, 
community service agencies and other privat 
or public groups in areas of health, recreation 
education, family 
ning. 


above, and 


living, and community plan 
Requires six years experience, plus re 
lated academic or professional degree. Initial 


salary: $6900. 


A14—SENIOR ENGINEER 

Requires six years experience in building 
construction or contracting work of which at 
least four must have been spent in preparing 
irchitecture or 


$6900. 


cost estimates, plus degree in 
engineering. Starting salary 


A15—HOUSING MANAGERS 

Large city housing authority requires two 
managers—one for project consisting of ap 
proximately 1000 units and one for project 
consisting of some 2000 units. Minimum of 
five and six years experience required. Start 
ing salaries $5500 and $6200, respectively. 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 


Personnel 
Standards 


Staff 
Organization 


Maintenance 
Procedures 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street 


July 1953 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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A16—ASSISTANT TO MANAGEMENT 
CHIEF 


] 


Entails over-all responsibility for supervisior 
t hve or six project managers and throug! 
them supervision of the operation of som 
5000 to 7000 units in a large city housing 
iuthorit Requires minimum of six years of 
experience in over-all management super 
vision. Should be a person who has ability to 
tumulate trainees and minger, less experi 


enced managers. Starting salar $6500 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W9, Male, 37—REDEVELOPMENT, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ANALYST 
About 13 years experience as analyst and 
momist in administrative and redevelop 
Has worked in local authority a 
director of research, in PHA regional office a 


planning officer, and as assistant to 


egional director. Applicant is at present rece 
velopment analyst for large redevelopment 
wen engaged in preparation of financial 
plans for redevelopment project. Has bache 


r's degree with majors in political science 
Postgraduate work at Harvari 


1 economics 


conomic 
University in government an 
W14, Male—HOUSING CONSERVATION, 
REHABILITATION COORDINATOR 

Has had 12 


health as housing sanitarian tor city 


years of experience in publi 
health 
department, as inspector for a local housing 
American Public Health 


housing research associate, and 


uthorit with the 
Association as 
Currently a commissioned 
United States Public Health 
Has a master’s degree in public health 
mm Yale, is a graduate of Wesleyan Uni 

ind has taken short courses im city 


is a held secretar 
fficer in the 
Service 


lanning training methods and human rela 
tions at Massachusetts Institute of Technolog 
Salary requirements, $7500. Prefers northeast 


far west but is not limited to these areas 
ind is willing to do some traveling 
WI15, Male—REDEVELOPMENT 

Ten years experience in housing and rede 


years with HHFA division of 


lum clearance and urban redevelopment in 


velopment, five 


finance, 


market and related studies. Formerly 


nousing economics and program 
analysis 
with Department of Commerce in economic 
development work. Currently working with 


DSCUR and completing Ph.D. in economics 


W16, Male—CIVIL ENGINEER 

Eighteen years experience with federal and 
local housing authorities. Thoroughly experi 
enced in preparation of specifications, estimat 
ing, bids, contracts, inspections, and construc 
tion. Engineering degree from the University 
f Minnesota. 
r west. 


Desires to move to southwest 


WI17, Male, 45—REDEVELOPMENT, 
HOUSING DIRECTOR 

Ten vears responsible administrative expe 
rience in federal and private land acquisition 
and disposition; low-rent public housing man 
agement: urban redevelopment; public rela 
tions. At present in redevelopment with New 
York office of HHFA. 


housing economist; Ph.D. in economics to be 
received in few months. 


regional Graduate 
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JOH-GI—STORAGE BIN 





The Haz-Bin, Jr. is a bin that has 
everything .. . junior size, that is. At 
least that’s what manufacturers of a 
new plastic drawer storage unit for 
small repair and maintenance parts 
claim. Standing 30% inches high, 
25% inches wide, and 6 inches deep, the 
cabinet contains 128 transparent plastic 
drawers subdivided lengthwise or cross- 
wise into a total of 384 compartments. 

The transparent drawers are de- 
signed to facilitate spot check inven- 
tories, speed up the search for small 
parts, and provide a compact, neat 
storage place for small parts. Report- 
edly molded of maximum strength 
plastic, the drawers have safety catches 
to prevent them from being pulled out 
too far and spilled and each has a slot 
for an index card to identify the con- 
tents. The drawers measure 57% inches 
long, 1-7/16 inches deep, and 23 
inches wide. 

The steel back cabinets with silver- 
gray enamel finish can reportedly be 
stacked on top of one another, used side 
by side, or back to back. The manufac- 
turer’s line of storage bins also includes 
8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 48, 64 and 96 drawer 
models. 


4 


JOH-G2—FIRE HOSE STATION 
Fighting fire with fire may be a 
sound principle for winning an argu- 
ment—but the manufacturers of a new 
Fire Hose Station claim the principle of 
unlimited water, quickly applied, is a 
better one to battle a blaze. They say 
their fire station, a metal box contain- 
ing a linen fire hose connected to a 
regular water supply, needs no re- 
charging and is always ready. 
Installed on any wall, either flush or 
recessed, the cabinet contains a rack 
into which the hose folds. The hose 
and nozzle weigh only 3 pounds, mak- 
ing it easy to get water to the scene 


250 


| 
of the fire in a hurry; the hose throws 
a stream 32 feet long beyond the nozzle 
at a rate up to six gallons a minute. A 
twist of the wrist is reportedly all that 
is needed to control the nozzle stream— 
for a steady stream, a mist, or shut-off. 
Measuring 15 by 1614 inches, the 
steel box holds lengths of %4-inch hose 
that come in 30-, 40-, 50-, and 75-foot 
lengths. Under normal circumstances, 
the hose is said to last up to 25 years. 
All hardware parts are brass, including 
the nozzle, which is nondetachable to 
avoid loss. Holes to connect the hose 
with the water supply are in the top, 
bottom, and sides of the cabinet. 


JOH-G3—-EXTENSION HANDLE 


a fear of high 


places, was probably the mother of this 


Not necessity, but 


extension handle for 
paint rollers that eliminates the need of 
a ladder in painting ceilings and the 
upper part of walls. 

Measuring 44 inches long, the exten- 
sion handle has a clasp at the working 
end that grips a standard paint roller 
handle and prevents it from turning or 
slipping. The clamp is quickly closed 
or opened by means of a single screw 
adjustment, the manufacturer claims. 


invention—an 


JOH-G4—PLASTIC PIPE COATING 

No need to be blue because you can’t 
tell the hot water pipes from the cold 
water pipes in the boiler room. Instead, 
you can put the color on the pipes and 
easily identify them, the makers of a 
new plastic coating called Insulcolor 
claim. The coating, which comes in 
two shades of green, two of blue, buff, 
yellow, and white, both protects and 
identifies water, steam, and other pipes. 

The new finish can be either 
brushed or sprayed on in one of the six 
colors or white. Classified as fire-re- 
tardant and entirely odorless, the coat- 





Gree 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 251. 














JOH-G5—Home Air Conditioning Idea 
and Fact Book. 12 pp., illus. 

Simple design and construction techniques 
for keeping a house cool are outlined in this 
booklet, with emphasis on economies 1n 1n- 
sulation. Home design for the 
air conditioning is detailed, with numerous 
floor plans showing different kinds of air 
distribution systems. 


JOH-G6—Solving Roof Problems. 32 pp., 
illus. 

Diagnosing roof conditions, planning roof 
repairs, and techniques for repairing roots are 
discussed in this pamphlet. Information on 
incidental roof 
factors, types of damage, copings, flashings, 


lowest cost 


roof bases, built-up roots, 
parapets, gutters, and various kinds of local- 


ized repairs are also given, 


JOH-G7—86 Color Schemes for White 
Houses. 29 pp., illus. 

4 wide variety of color trim schemes for 
use with white illustrated in this 
handbook, showing variations of trim colors 
Based on 
research in sectional tastes and design, the 


houses are 
on shutters, roofs, steps, and doors. 
color schemes provide numerous imaginative 


and tasteful colors on 
white 


Ways to vary trim 


basically houses. 


JOH-G8—Modern Methods of Floor Care. 
15 pp., charts. 

Discussing different kinds of floor surfaces 
linoleum, asphalt tile, rubber tile, 
vinyl plastic, concrete, ceramic tile, brick slate, 
and flagstone, this pamphlet explains the re- 
quirements and particular problems of floor 
care on each surface and suggests methods for 
protecting and cleaning floors with various 
wax preparations. A chart indicates the causes 
of defects in the different kinds of floors and 
the solutions for them. 


JOH-G9—Witcote 820 Cork Insulation. 
6 pp., illus. 

The composition, application, effects, and 
advantages of cork insulation are detailed in 
this pamphlet. Waterproofing, insulation, 
sound deadening, and durability are among 
the advantages discussed. 


wood, 








ing is said to withstand temperatures 
up to 160 degrees without cracking, 
shrinking, or crazing and it is said to 
be highly water resistant, making it 
suitable for either inside or outside ap- 
plications. The manufacturers claim 
that dust, grease, oil, and soot can be 
readily washed off the surface of the 
coating and that it lasts for many years 
without recoating. 

The white base of the plastic and the 
color pigment are shipped in separate 
containers and mixed on the job. Cov- 
erage is said to be 35 to 50 square feet 
per gallon in two-coat applications, de- 
pending on the surface being finished. 
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A product that’s designed to be cor 
nered and take a beating—that’s Dri 
Wall Metal Korners, a new metal cor 
ner bead for dry wall construction. The 
corner protector is designed to act as a 
buffer to absorb punishment without 
damaging the corner proper. 

Made of 28-gauge galvanized steel to 
prevent rust, the V-shaped protectors 
have heavy paper tape bonded to each 
of the two wings, which are said to 
insure a solid air-free bond to the sur- 
face of the corner proper. The steel 
protector comes 1n strips and is cut to 
the desired length and put on the cor 
ner over a butter coat of joint cement. 
After the excess cement is pressed out 
from the wings and the metal edge is 
squarely in place, an over coating of 
cement is applied. After it is dry, a 
third coat is applied. When all the 
cement is dry, the corner area is sanded 
to remove any overhang of joint ce 


ment. - The slightly rounded apex of the 


metal corner is the only part exposed 
for painting. 

The corner protectors are packaged 
in eight foot lengths, 200 lineal feet per 
carton, 


JOH-G11—ROOFING PLANKS 





When roofing planks are made of 
Tectum, fire and weather will not af- 
fect "em—so say the manufacturers of 
a new fiber roofing plank, who claim 
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that light weight, incombustubility, in 
sulation, and acoustical properties are 
four essential roofing requirements that 
are combined in their product to reduce 
the total cost ot rooling. The root 
deck, they say, is competitive in price 
with other types of deck structures. 

Manufactured from shredded wood 
hber bonded together with an inorgank 
cement, the planks are put down di 
rectly over bar yoints or steel sub-pur 
lins providing a surface—reportedly as 
strong as cement in many ways—on 
which a roofer can apply his built-up 
root. 

The planks are said to be capable ot 
sustaining a uniform load of approxi 
imately 300 pounds per square foot, are 
manufactured to required sizes and 
thickness with tongue-in-groove sides. 
They can be sawed, chopped, nailed, or 
drilled; have no attraction for termites; 
and will not rot, the manufacturers say. 
A factory applied felt surface on the 
top of the planks reportedly both water 
proofs the plank and provides a smooth 
surface for a built-up roof. 

Because a Tectum deck provides its 
own insulation—said to be equivalent 
to a 1'4-inch layer of cork—the manu 
facturers claim that heat loss is reduced, 
resulting in fuel savings and making 


possible installation of a smaller heat 
ing unit 1 


1 a building. 


JOH-G12—-MASON'S GUIDELINE 

Here Sa line ona line a ource LI 
that reportedly aids construction ot a 
neatly bonded brick wall at a reduced 
cost in labor. A permanently marked 
braided nylon mason’s guideline, called 
Tru-Line is claimed by its manutac 
turer to cut labor time by eliminating 
both dry bonding layout work and the 
clipping of inaccurately sized bricks 

Stretched over the course that a layer 
of bricks is scheduled to follow, the 
line indicates with red and black mark 
Ings the proper positions for 5-, 12-, 
and 1l6inch brick, romans, and tiles, 
as well as the head yomnts. The lines are 
available marked for standard or modu 
lar bricks or unmarked. Using this 
guideline, the claim is, several masons 
can work on the same layer of bricks on 
a wall and their work will meet per 
fectly. And, because the line tells the 
worker whether a brick ts too short or 
too long, he can make the head joint 
thicker or thinner, accordingly, and 
save the time usually spent in cutting of 
discarding inaccurately sized bricks. 

Reported to outlast 10 to 12 ordinary 
lines and stay cleaner longer, the 100 
pound test cord is said to be elastic 
and sagproot up to 50 feet. The line is 
available in 500-foot coils with each 100 
feet tied: in 1000-foot coils with each 
200 feet tied; or in 100-foot lengths on 
a pocket-size winder. 
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ONE Dempster-Dumpster Container Replaces Scores 
of Unsanitary .. . Costly 
Conventional Trash Cans 
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You can actually get rid of those un- 
sanitary, unsightly and costly conven- 
tional trash cans and barrels in your 
housing areas, and forget you ever had 
to use them! 

One Dempster-Dumpster Detachable 
Container replaces scores of conven- 
tional cans. In one group of homes, 
15 Dempster-Dumpster Containers re- 
placed 345 cans and 415 barrels. 

These big containers are all-steel and 
are available in sizes up to 12 cu. yds. 
—more than three times the capacity 
of the average dump truck body. 

The containers have self-latching 
doors opened by the tenants for 
depositing refuse in container, then 
closed, sealing-up the trash—eliminat- 
ing odors, rats, scattering of trash by 
winds and scavengers and all unsani- 
tary and unsightly conditions. Usual- 
ly, 50 to 60 families can be served by 
each 12 cu. yd. container; 40 to 50 
families by each 10 cu. yd. container 
and 30 to 40 families by each 8 cu. 
yd. container. All containers, regard- 
less of design or size, are served, one 
after another, by the same _ truck- 
mounted Dempster-Dumpster. 

As illustrated above, the Dempster- 
Dumpster picks up, hauls, then empties 
each container with only one man, the 
driver. He handles the entire opera- 
tion by means of hydraulic controls in 


One Dempster-Dumpster Handles All Containers... . All Sizes. 


truck cab. 

In addition to eliminating unsanitary 
conditions, the 
System cuts costs tremendously. For 
instance—and we realize this statement 
is going to sound fantastic to you— 
nevertheless, for every dollar it cost 
the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City to handle trash and rubbish with 
conventional cans, barrels, ete., it now 
costs them only 10 cents with the 
Dempster-Dumpster System. 

But, Baltimore is just one of the 
cities where tremendous savings have 


Dempster - Dumpster 


been made in housing areas by the 
Dempster-Dumpster System. This sys- 
tem has been installed by housing au- 
thorities at Denver, Rochester, Atlanta, 
El] Paso, Honolulu, Great Falls, Wins- 
ton-Salem and Nashville, to name a 
few. 

Without question, this system is the 
most sanitary and lowest cost method 
of trash and rubbish collection ever 
devised for housing areas. Write us 
for complete information. The Demp- 
ster-Dumpster System is manufactured 
exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


... All Designs 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 573 Shea Building, Knoxviile 17, 





